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POE AND JOURNALISM 
PERCY H. BOYNTON 


The approach to Poe—who he was, what he wrote, and how he 
wrote it—has been more insistently mist-ridden, obstructed, side- 
tracked, and confused than that to any other American author. 
There are shelves of controversial material on the subject of his 
erratic, tragic life. His first biographer, ex-preacher and editor, set 
the match to the fuse by using him as a text. As defenders appeared, 
facts were subordinated to moral prejudices and a variety of con- 
flicting legends sprang up. Poe ceased to be a man and became a 
bone of contention. After a generation of moralizing, a generation 
of a-moralists tried to separate wheat of fact from chaff of myth, 
but created new confusions by dealing with Poe not as moral or 
a-moral but as pathological, and by attempting to apply the meth- 
ods of the psychologist and psychiatrist without acknowledging 
either the limitations of their methods or the insufficiency of their 
data. 

These later critics and biographers followed the tendency to 
stress the importance of biological determinism in the boom en- 
thusiasm that always follows the opening of new regions with prom- 
ising resources. They plunged, like speculative investors, on the 
elusive and incalculable in the hope of extraordinary returns. But 
they neglected the principle of choosing the simplest reasons for 
explaining a given situation, in their failure to take into account an 
increasing body of evidence that Poe was actuated for most of his 
productive career by one dominant motive, a definite ambition to 
which all his literary activities were subordinated. This was to be- 
come the owner and editor of a literary review of national circula- 
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tion. It is shown in his repeated and effective work as critic on a 
succession of periodicals in Richmond, Philadelphia, and New 
York; it is recorded in his passionate desire to win the wide reputa- 
tion that the editor of a such a magazine should bring to it; it is re- 
vealed in his deliberate selection of ways and kinds of writing and in 
his comments on their success or failure; and it is capped by the 
hope that ended only with his life when he seemed to have found a 
financial patron for the long-delayed project. 

It would be a mistake to adduce these facts, which Professors 
Moore, Wilson, and Wilt have brought to the fore but none has 
assembled, as a total explanation for Poe’s literary life and art. 
But they do account for very much, and they reduce the importance 
of other factors which may well be reduced without being ignored. 
They account for many of his stories; they lead to simple interpre- 
tations of many that have been complexly construed. And they do 
not in any way dim the luster of the little residuum of prose and 
verse on which his reputation will stand or fall, and which was 
tossed off as the casual by-product of a life of endeavor to succeed 
in a direction of far less importance. Poe did not devote himself to 
pure literature; but though in letters he was no less distracted than 
he was in his personal affairs, he unquestionably contributed to the 
literature on which he was accustomed to regard himself as pre- 
eminently a commentator. 

No other major writer in America has had so large a place in the 
history of periodicals. His connection with four is the most distin- 
guished fact that can be adduced for them. His poems, tales, 
sketches, and criticism appeared in at least forty-seven, and he 
served in the editorial offices of five. In the year and a half he was 
with The Southern Literary Messenger the circulation increased 
from seven hundred to five thousand. In the year he worked with 
Graham’s Magazine the gain was from eight to forty thousand. 
Five years later his critical articles were desirable enough to be 
used as a six-month series in Godey’s, the most popular monthly in 
the country. 

When he was first thrown on his own resources, after his early 
unwelcomed ventures in verse, estranged from Mr. Allan, married, 
and in penury, Poe undertook to study the literary market, the 
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only one for which he had any wares. The result of his observations 
was a set of sixteen narratives, including ““The MS Found in a Bot- 
tle,” the prize winner in a Baltimore Saturday Visiter contest. John 
P. Kennedy, one of the judges, recommended publication of the 
whole collection to Carey, Lea, and Carey, and, when they were 
refused, the submitting of some to The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. In reply to the editor’s criticism of ‘Berenice,’ Poe wrote 
a letter of the utmost significance: 

A word or two in relation to Berenice. Your opinion of it is quite just. The 
subject is by far too horrible. . . . . The history of all magazines shows plainly 
that those which obtained celebrity were indebted for it to articles similar in 
nature to Berenice. [Poe’s italics]. You ask me in what does that nature con- 
sist. In the ludicrous heightening into the grotesque; the fearful colored into 
the horrible; the witty exaggerated into the burlesque; and the singular height- 
ened into the strange and mystical... . . You may well say that all of this is 
in bad taste. I have my doubts about it... .. But whether the articles of 
which I speak are in bad taste is of little purpose. To be appreciated you must 
be read and these things are sought after with avidity . . . . the effect—if any 
—will be estimated better by the circulation of the magazine than by any com- 
ments on its contents. 


In the letter he mentions four examples which quite confirm his 
statement: “The Man in the Bell,” by Thomas Mangin; ‘The 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” by De Quincey; and 
“Monos and Daimonos” and “A MS Found in a Madhouse,” by “no 
less a man than Bulwer.” An examination by Professor Napier 
Wilt, who discovered this letter, shows that Poe could have multi- 
plied this list manifold by allusions to current numbers of the Dub- 
lin University Magazine, Frasier’s, Blackwood’s, the London, the 
New Monthly, Knickerbocker’s, and Godey’s. 

A probable reason why the publishers refused to put out these 
tales of Poe in book form is that they were neither sober imitations 
nor broad burlesques, but that they somewhat elusively represented 
his contempt for the popular type. They contained many allusions 
to the fiction fashions of the day, many covert references to himself, 
many jibes at the critics. The whole formula, summed up three 
years before the letter to editor White, in “How To Write a Black- 
wood Article” and illustrated therewith in “A Predicament,” is also 
perfectly met in “Loss of Breath,” one of the earliest Folio Tales to 
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be published. This is “sensational,” based on alleged experience, in 
an “elevated, diffusive, interjectional” tone, interlarded with recon- 
dite allusions, quotations, and similes— a complete example of the 
literary lollipop. And Poe wrote it with his tongue in his cheek. He 
used a subtitle in this case to indicate its burlesque quality—‘“A 
tale neither in nor out of ‘Blackwood’.” In others of the series none 
is needed to bring home the suggestions of Bulwer, D’Israeli, Irv- 
ing, Hawthorne. He employed subtitles as well: “A Parable,” “In 
Imitation of the German,” and so on. 

But at times, as is inevitable with a creative writer who con- 
descends to parody and burlesque, Poe surrendered so far to the 
possibilities of his theme that it teeters between sheer magnificence 
and sheer extravagance, reason, and nonsense. This is the case in 
“The Assignation” with the extraordinary aquatics of the diving 
rescuer, “muffled in a cloak,” and the necessity for an almost equal- 
ly swift descent of the Marquesa; with Poe’s description of the 
hero, so obviously himself, preceded by “There are some subjects 
upon which I take pleasure in being minute”; with the suicide’s 
gratuitous performance in swallowing “in rapid succession several 
goblets” of the poisoned wine. These are not slips or blunders; no 
more is the suavely formal discussion with Metzengerstein carried 
on by the three attendants just described as frantically struggling 
with his fiendish charger. They are outbreaks of the imp of the 
perverse who was never far from Poe’s elbow; the author trying to 
achieve the hyperconventional, the imp whispering ironic perversi- 
ties and forcing him to set them down. So, if one read “Shadow” 
without the warning originally given by Poe when he entitled it 
“Siope—A Fable, in the Manner of the Psychological Autobiog- 
raphists,”’ he might be led to take it more seriously than Poe did. 
For with a properly solemn invocation of the submuses of symbol- 
ism and expressionism, the lovely rythms could lure one into ignor- 
ing the extravagances that are hardly exceeded in the famous trap- 
passage in the “Double-Barrelled Detective Story” by that other 
hoax perpetrator, Mark Twain. And this same perversity rises 
above itself to the level of an artistic thesis in “Never Bet the Devil 
Your Head, a Tale with a Moral,” another of the “Folio Club” 
series, with its ironic introduction and its explicit references to the 
Dial and the North American Review. The moral tale that follows 
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again is sympathetic with Mark Twain’s improving observations 
on good little boys and bad little boys and his blithe defiance of 
poetic justice. 

It is clear enough, then, that at the outset as a magazine con- 
tributor Poe was writing with more respect for his market than for 
his art. His dealings with editors and publishers naturally furnished 
him with ideas and aroused a wish to work as a free agent rather 
than as an employee; and his brief failure with the Broadway Jour- 
nal stimulated this, for he failed as manager rather than as editor. 
The plan of having his own publication is recurrent in his corre- 
spondence. In mid-career he wrote: 

Holding steadily in view my ultimate purpose,—to found a magazine of my 
own, or in which at least I might have a proprietary right —it has been my con- 
stant endeavor in the meantime, not so much to establish a reputation great in 
itself, as one of that particular character which should best further my special 
objects, and draw attention to my exertions as editor of a magazine... . . 

My sole immediate object is the furtherance of my ultimate one. I believe 
that if I could get my tales fairly before the public, and thus have an opportu- 
nity of eliciting foreign as well as native opinion respecting them, I should by 
their means be in a far more advantageous position than at present in regard to 
the establishment of a magazine. 


In founding this magazine, he felt that he would be keeping step 
with his generation; and he stated his theory in one of the “Mar- 
ginalia”’: 

The increase, within a few years, of the magazine literature . . . . is but a 
sign of the times—an indication of an era in which men are forced upon the 
curt, the condensed, the well-digested—in place of the voluminous—in a word, 
upon journalism in place of dissertation. We need now the light artillery rather 
than the Peace-makers of the intellect. Hence the journalism of the age, hence, 
in especial, magazines. Too many we cannot have, as a general proposition. 


To Horton Patterson, prospective patron of The Stylus, he wrote, 


We must aim high—address the intellect—the higher classes—of the country 
(with reference also to a certain amount of foreign circulation). I need not add 
that such a Mag. would exercise a literary and other influence never yet exerted 
in America. 


Hope for monetary success as well as influence were combined in 
this letter as well as in the reminiscent passage, 


In short I could see no reason why a magazine, if worthy the name, could 
not be made to circulate among twenty thousand subscribers, embracing the 
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best intellect and education of the land. This was a thought which stimulated 
my fancy and my ambition. The influence of such a journal would be vast in- 
deed, and I dreamed of honestly employing that influence in the sacred cause 
of the beautiful, the just and the true. 


With the ambition to control a literary magazine well defined, 
and the desire to establish a compelling reputation clear in mind, it 
was natural for him to study the public taste and to write on the 
level of it, in order to draw attention to his name. The author of the 
most complete recent biography of Poe, Hervey Allen, discounts a 
statement from the would-be editor to F. W. Thomas. It would be 
hard, however, to take too seriously this comment of Poe on his 
most successful poem and his most successful story: 

I send you an early number of the B. Journal, containing my “Raven.” It 
was copied by Briggs, my associate, before I joined the paper. The “Raven” has 
had a great run .. . . but I wrote it for the express purpose of running—just 
as I did the “Gold Bug,” you know. The bird has beat the bug, though, all 
hollow. 


Poe’s critical writings were addressed to an American audience 
that could pillory Cooper for his aggressive patriotism, ignore Tho- 
reau and Whitman and Melville, and that would have left Emerson 
in penury if he had needed to live by his pen. It was slowly being 
swept into civil controversy and civil war, but it shrank from gen- 
eral ideas and the discussion of them. Poe’s partial journalistic suc- 
cess as critic was unimpeded by general ideas. He was the assailant 
of individual literary reputations, a swashbuckler, cutting and 
thrusting, and strutting about a stage on which he played the villain 
to his complete satisfaction. And his public enjoyed him in the 
role, enjoyed the flaying and blood-letting, and excluded themselves 
from any of his generalizations about the stupidity of the larger 
public. 

His abusive and scurrilous personalities made good “copy” for 
his editors. He wrote of Headley’s Sacred Mountain: ‘The book is 
written in the kind of phraseology in which John Philpot Curran 
when drunk, would have made a speech at a public dinner.” He 
called Cornelius Mathews a “turkey gobbler,” declared that Lewis 
Gaylord Clark was “as smooth as oil, or asermon from Dr. Hawks,” 
and described Chistopher P. Cranch as “one of the least intolerable 
of the school of Boston transcendentalists.”” He used Hawthorne as 
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a cue for falling foul of public intelligence: ‘The author of ‘Twice- 
Told Tales’ is scarcely recognized by the press or the public, and 
when noticed at all, it is merely to be damned by faint praise.” It 
was this circulation-drawing aspect of Poe that his nearest twen- 
tieth-century parallel takes exception to in saying that “he was 
enormously ignorant of good books, and moreover, he could never 
quite throw off a congenital vulgarity of taste, so painfully visible in 
the struttings of his style.” The quite logical result was that when, 
as an utter amateur, he made his pretentious ill-directed excursion 
into the field of intellectual speculation he betrayed his lack of 
knowledge and discipline, and won no reading for the “Eureka,” of 
which he had wanted to have 50,000 printed. 

Yet for popular, journalistic consumption Poe’s defects as critic 
served as virtues. A certain savagery in most readers is gratified by 
bad manners, irritability, truculence, sectional prejudice, vented in 
the name of some ostensible principle. Even Poe’s egocentricity 
which led him to declare a good deal of nonsense about individuals 
or New England or the American public—and which was a good 
deal short of G. B. Shaw’s later maunderings—seemed to allure 
more than it estranged. And so did Poe’s calculated purpose to 
achieve narrative and lyric “effects.””’ He wanted to win an audi- 
ence, and he wanted to wield an influence over that audience. But 
there was nothing positive that he wanted to say to it or do with it. 
It may be said that, though he was an alien in a materially-minded 
generation, his desire for success was as avid and as objectless as 
that of any money-grubber of his despising. Desperate and defiant, 
he struggled desperately to capitalize his mood. But “there is noth- 
ing very sinister about Poe, except the desire to produce sinister 
effects’; and there is nothing deeply tragic about him because he 
does not represent a fall from any high estate. In his day he de- 
served more for his independence and his artistry than his genera- 
tion conceded him. Since his day he has been awarded honors quite 
beyond his deserts. 

Europe has exclaimed over him because he wrote exceptional and 
extravagant tales and verses and because these seemed unique from 
an American. France, with its proclivity for stressing form, gave 
him applause from a secondary critic, Gautier, and translations 
from a fin de siécle admirer, Baudelaire. America has re-echoed 
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and magnified this attention. Thrill-hunters turn to him perennially 
and pathology-hunters periodically. By an accident of emphasis, 
one of the first expounders of the “short story,” or “Short Story,” 
or “short-story” made him the Aristotle of this genre and was 
quoted by scores of successors who quoted the same passage or two 
with the same unbalance of discrimination. But in point of the 
magnitude of the man or the magnitude of his achievement, Poe 
subsides to his proper level on a moment’s comparison with such of 
his neglected contemporaries as Whitman or Melville. His tech- 
nical proficiency endures the test; but his substance dwindles to 
gauds and baubles. And as one looks at the three together, these 
others stride on into the future, leaving the author of “The Raven” 
and the would-be editor of The Stylus shrilly gesticulating in a 
baffled argument with the imp of the perverse. 


CONTACT 
EUGENE E. BURNS 


A European student coming to America is at once impressed with 
the flow of easy social intercourse between student and teacher, 
teacher and school, school and society. Regardless of the biting 
criticism which the critic levels at the lower standards of achieve- 
ments, the “wide-open-door policy” to accommodate mass educa- 
tion, or his contempt for the “bits of courses,” he nearly always 
praises this virtue—this esprit de corps, which characterizes the 
American school system. 

And well he may! for the contact between the European student 
and his teacher is usually formal and stiff; the teacher sits and lec- 
tures on an elevated platform and is considered equally “untouch- 
able” by the pupils. How well do I remember it, for my earlier edu- 
cation, in large part, was under a most rigid discipline whose form 
held me bound and sitting upright as though I were held in place 
with a whalebone corset. Hence, when I first came to the United 
States and attended the public school, I was shocked at the familiar 
relation between student and teacher. Gradually, however, I em- 
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braced this freedom; then practiced it as an instructor; and now I 
sing its praises from the housetops. 

Superficial would be any reference to teacher-pupil relationship, 
if we did not consider such fine old English schools as Eton or 
Rugby. The very name of Rugby recalls such a teacher as Matthew 
Arnold, whose memory is still fresh in the minds of a hundred thou- 
sand Britons. In the American sense, however, these fine schools of 
England are private and limited to those students who have scholar- 
ships or can pay tuition—a selective and exclusive body, which, 
transposed to the American scene, would account for less than 1 per 
cent of the total school enrolment. Therefore it is quite appropriate 
to say that this spirit of interrelationship in the public schools is dis- 
tinctive alone to the American schools. 

During the past two months, while contemplating the importance 
of this cameraderie and its influence upon the students themselves 
(which after all is the proof of the pudding), I was pleasantly grat- 
ified to learn, in response to my query to fellow graduate students, 
“who are the three people, outside of your family, who have been 
the greatest factor in shaping your life?” that in practically each 
instance the reply was answered with a list in which two of the three 
were teachers. 

I say, I was pleasantly gratified, because it substantiated my own 
theory regarding the influence of the pupil-teacher relationship— 
and who doesn’t enjoy having his data bear him out? 

In pressing another question on my unsuspecting luncheon com- 
panions, regarding the basis of this judgment and what prompted 
the initial replies, they answered “. . . . Well, it wasn’t so much 
what I learned from my teachers. It was mostly the extra things 
outside of the books which these teachers gave me. Informal talks, 
conferences, andsuch . . . .” This in substance was the usual re- 
ply. Before they had time to recover from that query, I shot my last 
round: ‘How did they do this?” 

“They were real—sincere. .. . . Joined us in our fun. .... 
Treated us on the same level. Forgot their books... . . mi 

These answers, harmless as they may appear, have a deeper bear- 
ing than may seem on a first impression. The more one thinks about 
them, the more potent and significant they become. In short, it just- 
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ifies my desire to continue teaching—to continue to compete with 
modern mechanical devices of imparting knowledge, such as the 
radio, the silver screen, and now television—or the correspondence 
courses—better yet, the radio extension classes. Humorous as this 
may seem to some, nevertheless these devices will have a bearing 
upon future education. The very teacher who smiles at them, may 
be the one who will have to demonstrate her superiority to them. 
Objectively, it may possibly be proved with tests that the student 
will get more knowledge through these mechanical appliances, even 
as it has been demonstrated that a class of three hundred students 
can learn equally well as a class of twenty. As a matter of fact, such 
knowledge gained from the radio and the screen may be more effi- 
cient, applicable, and pertinent—in short, utilitarian. If that word 
is too pedantic, simply call it “information which will prove more 
useful,” since the radio speakers, the movies, and the phonograph 
records will be better organized and more relevant. 

My defense, and every teachers’ defense, rests in large part upon 
these answers of my fellow-graduates—the answer that the teacher 
inculcates not alone the knowledge but “something plus.”’ And this 
“something plus” is done largely through the personal contact of 
the student with the teacher. 

Therein, it seems to me, lies the argument for the maintenance of 
the teaching personnel, regardless of how efficient mechanical de- 
vices become. Mechanical devices can be used as aids, but that they 
supplant the teacher—heaven forbid! Indeed, heaven forbid that 
a child shall be ushered into society with such an impersonal back- 
ground, that his education be absorbed in a darkened room and un- 
reeled at a clip of seventy miles an hour. with emotions super- 
charged. Much too much of it exists already. Society, if you'll 
condone an aside such as I wish a teacher to employ in her teaching, 
is already too much enslaved by its mechanical monsters. 

Inasmuch as this is a rather personal topic—this happy relation- 
ship between the teacher and the student—I would like to indulge in 
some reminiscences of my own school life here in America which I 
believe have undoubtedly affected my life-pattern. (Not that I feel 
that I am ripe for my memoirs!) As I was unaccustomed to the 
English language while attending high school, and as the grammar 
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was most formidable, and the spelling wholly unmanageable—I 
confess, I never knew how the next word would spell itself—I fell 
into the soft habit of writing most of my work in the colloquial style 
of the streets. I was a “newsie”’; and the jargon of the newsboy con- 
sequently became my mode of expression. I used it in my composi- 
tion classes, and the teachers encouraged me to develop my knack 
of repeating this jargon. That was fine, for it helped me to cover a 
multitude of sins. One day I grew tired of this meatless repetition 
and splurged out with a purple patch. It was “grand,” I thought. 
I quote, as even yet I remember the incident only too well. A 
spring shower provoked it. 

. . the brown earth was suspended from heaven with tiny silver threads 
of water, many of which remained tangled and snarled in the branches. When 
the sun returned, and broke out again, she gathered up the threads and wove 
therefrom a rainbow wreath of gay colors and placed it across the earth’s fore- 
head. After an hour or so, she gathered it for sunsets. 


This selection was read in class and criticized for its fancifulness 
and wordiness. The teacher, a cold, unsympathetic person, as I re- 
member her, said not one word in its defense. Thereafter, I con- 
tinued to submit unimaginative commonplace jargon, and in due 
season received my semester credit. 

Let me narrate another, much different experience. A professor, 
Charles Swain Thomas, asked the class to submit written biogra- 
phies before we were in the class a week. “‘My purpose,” so he said, 
“is to get acquainted with the members of this group.” I went to my 
room, rewrote a five-page paper a half a dozen times and handed 
it in. The same week he called me into his office, commended me on 
it, subsequently made it possible for me to meet some fine English 
professors in Harvard College, and thereby got me started in the 
field of creative writing. I attribute this awakening, this beginning 
in a new field, directly to this teacher’s influence—to this man whose 
office door I always find open, whose advice I have often sought, 
whose suggestions I value, and whose friendship I hold dear. 

Further, in my composition classes here at Harvard I have re- 
ceived invaluable assistance from the personal conferences with the 
instructors. The class schedules are so arranged that two hours a 
week are spent with the instructor in the class; and in addition a 
personal conference is arranged, during which each theme is ex- 
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amined, substitution of words suggested, and the content evaluated. 
But the personal contact does not stop here. Several professors 
have asked me over for an evening; and together we have discussed 
religion, sociology, gin, and the Atlantic Monthly. 

During the classroom time themes are often read and discussed 
by the group. Very often the criticism is unfavorable, but the objec- 
tive is to make it constructive. On one occasion a paper which I 
had written was read and taken for a buggy ride over a rough road 
by the members of the class. It was criticized most severely. The 
next day I received a personal telephone call from the professor, 
who told me not to take the opinions of the class too literally. He 
thought the class had been unsympathetic and that the paper was a 
fine departure from the conventional. One swears by such profes- 
sors. 

Now the high-school teacher may say, “Yes, all that may be very 
well for the college teacher, but it won’t work in the high school. Our 
schedule is arranged. Why, we have over 225 pupils under our 
tutelage in one day! Impossible!” 

I say it is not impossible. If the classes are properly managed, 
the personal conference can go on in the room during the class hour. 
In my teaching I divided the period so that at least half of the time 
was taken up with individual work in the rear of the room, where it 
would not be distracting to the other members of the class. Anyone 
was privileged to come back to my desk—one at a time; or if it was 
a group subject, we retired to the hallway, or met before school. 
One of my literature classes I conducted exclusively with a personal 
conference method—and it was effective. 

By careful planning the teacher can have conferences with the 
pupils before school. Promptness should be stressed. Under adroit 
management the pupils will make every effort to arrive early 
enough; and the teacher may find them waiting. Never should the 
conference be abused and made mandatory in the way of punish- 
ment. That defeats its end. As for offenders, I do not waste much 
time on them. I let them know that they are selfish and unworthy 
of consideration. This morning session is only for those who are 
worthy. 

I must say that I have not been successful with after-school con- 
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ferences. Generally I am tired and only too glad to go to the gym 
to take a “stiff work-out” with the “fellows” and then a shower. 
This interplay is not only wholesome, but worth hours of classroom 
contact. Let the boys know that you are a complete personality and 
they will give you the respect and confidence of their complete 
natures. 

As for the conference, it is all too easy to drop into some formal 
and banal discussion. The scientific procedure of course would be 
to take out a yellow, ruled card, with age, date, and attendance rec- 
ord, and lay it on the desk before one. I have heard it stated by high 
authorities that a conference conducted in this manner is more effec- 
tive and will give the student a sense of the importance of the con- 
ference. I do not agree. I have had such teachers and such confer- 
ences. I did not put my confidence in the teacher, and thoroughly 
detested this method. I have yet to see a student who likes it. No 
professor who makes out these cards for teachers to use would think 
of calling in another professor and interviewing him thus. If he did, 
he could rest easy about receiving any further calls from the visitor. 
It does not promote friendship. Neither does it promote under- 
standing. 

A pupil likewise should be treated with the same consideration 
and feeling that one adult shows toward another. This confidence, 
this feeling of equality, will promote happier results, which in turn 
will assist the teacher in securing the co-operation (that often used 
and abused term! ) of the pupil. 

Inasmuch as this spirit of interplay is so characteristic of the 
American school, so highly desirable in securing good fellowship 
and spirit, and justifies in itself the job of group teaching as against 
the modern mechanical devices, it behooves each teacher to pay 
even greater heed to this phase of teaching. Too much emphasis 
can not be placed upon it. The good teacher will guard her freedom 
with the students jealously and attempt to make a still closer con- 
tact with the pupil, for in this age of rapid and high living, it is vastly 
more important than ever before that solid and more worthy rela- 
tionships be made. It will give the student something “to hang on 
to” besides more knowledge, which passeth while the mechanical 
winds dance by... . . 
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AIMS IN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 


All English teachers, I suppose, are agreed as to the value of the 
study of poetry and plays and novels and essays—the general field 
of belles-lettres. Sometimes indeed we grow quite lyrical about its 
benefits—the pleasure it brings, its improvement of taste, its fine 
effects on character, and so on and so on. As a matter of fact, this 
richness of possibility is one of our main difficulties. We have so 
many aims that we scarcely accomplish any of them. 

And we have similarly so many ways of treating literature that in 
trying first this and then that we tend to forget the main reason for 
doing them at all. Robert Frost during a recent visit in Colorado 
told a group of young people of asking his students at Amherst to 
bring in a list of the various things that could be done to a poem. 
Finally they accumulated almost a hundred—paraphrasing, anno- 
tating, scanning, criticizing, etc. Then he asked them to select all 
that could be done without really hurting the effect of the poem, and 
they had to reject all but three or four. 

The first great service for the teaching of literature is to em- 
phasize that despite the innumerable and often admirable sugges- 
tions of courses of study, of articles in the periodicals and books on 
teaching, of speakers at conventions, of moralists and patriots, the 
demands of examinations, the necessities of grades, there is, after 
all, mainly one thing to be aimed at in studying any piece of litera- 
ture in the elementary and secondary schools—advanced work in 
English is of course different—and that is so to treat it that the stu- 
dent shares the emotional experience of the author. 

Allow me to illustrate by a simple poem often misinterpreted: 

The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
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How many things this suggests doing! In former days before we 
became enlightened we might have had it paraphrased or parsed or 
its punctuation justified. Now we know better than that; so we 
hang on to it the life of Browning with perhaps an account of The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street to show we are alert to what is going on. 
Or we learn what the handbooks say about him. Or we spend half 
an hour telling the story of Pippa Passes, of course properly expur- 
gated. Or, if philosophically inclined, we may discuss as profoundly 
as we are able the great idea we see in the poem. But in any case we 
do our duty as the molders of youth and impress upon our young 
people the inspiration of the last line and try to make them really 
believe that all is right with the world, despite catastrophes and de- 
pressions and injustices and crimes. And so besides giving them a 
very poor impression of our own and the poet’s honesty and good 
sense, we completely misrepresent the poem, which has nothing to 
do with theology or philosophy or morals. It is, as a moment’s con- 
sideration will show, simply a lovely expression of joy in spring 
when everything feels all right, no matter what the facts may be. 
Unless our students experience that feeling from it—as they can 
even on a gloomy winter’s day—then we have failed with it entirely. 
Our job as teachers of literature is not that of giving information or 
discipline or correct morals; it is an essentially artistic one, similar 
—as I have said elsewhere—to an actor’s, only in many ways more 
difficult. We lack the exciting surroundings of the theater; we work 
in bleak classrooms (bleaker, let me say in passing, than they often 
need be); our audience is likely to be an unwilling one. Yet in these 
circumstances we must make our students feel Pippa’s joy in the 
spring and her zest for life. It sounds an impossible task, but dozens 
of literature teachers accomplish it or similar ones daily. 

If we do not so succeed in communicating the emotion of the liter- 
ature we read, which, of course, includes giving the idea of the poem 
the attention it deserves as a means to that end, none of the other 
results, however noble they are or however well intentioned we are, 
will follow. That is why I mention this basic aim first of all. There 
is nothing much to be done about it perhaps, except to recognize it 
clearly for ourselves and to emphasize it to others. For many teach- 
ers do not seem to have this idea, nor many textbooks; any other 
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purpose—linguistic training, discipline, information, and all the 
rest—seems so much easier to carry out. 

When we do so try to communicate the emotional experience em- 
bodied in a poem or story or play, we are likely to find ourselves in- 
volved in a very real difficulty. This is especially likely to be the 
case with all English literature and the older literature, both Eng- 
lish or American. The author assumes that his readers are familiar 
with matters which we know our students have never heard of. In 
this short poem of Browning’s, for instance, the lark and the snail 
on the thorn, even the dew on the hill, can mean little to many Amer- 
ican boys and girls. Unless these allusions are clearly realized, and 
with the emotional associations intended by the poet, the effect of 
the poem is lost. To explain these points as the poem is read or to 
annotate it after it has been read is as deadly as to explain a joke. 
These matters must be ready in the student’s mind before he reads 
the poem and—what is more important—with pleasurable connota- 
tions. If mention of the lark brings back not the joy of the morning, 
but only a recollection of the dull boredom of something “looked 
up” under compulsion, what possible chance of pleasure is there in 
the poem? These backgrounds must carry with them the emotional 
associations felt by the poets who use them, not merely those of dic- 
tionaries and notes and dead information. 

It is, I think, unnecessary to spend much space in enumerating 
the most necessary backgrounds, except perhaps in one field. We 
are all aware how important for the understanding of English litera- 
ture is a knowledge of classical mythology and of the Bible, espe- 
cially its narratives. Less generally recognized is the need of an 
acquaintance with British geographical, natural, and social back- 
grounds. I open at random an anthology commonly used for college 
survey courses and happen upon a passage of nineteenth-century 
prose. It is the sort of thing any fairly educated person is supposed 
to read for pleasure. In its 468 lines I find, as it chances, no biblical 
allusions; four classical ones (all in a poetical quotation from a 
seventeenth-century play); five literary allusions (e.g., to Sancho 
Panza, Tristram Shandy, and Paul and Virginia); two to art; one 
to history; and sixteen to Britain and British life, at least eight of 
which mean little to most American readers (hedgerows, daisy, 
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West Riding, Hyde Park, Salisbury Plain, Stonehenge, Bodleian, 
Blenheim House). Such a proportion is not unusual, but our courses 
usually neglect this side of our preparation; the text in question 
annotates only three of these points. The reason is, I suppose, that 
we have assumed our students to have been brought up in the Eng- 
lish tradition and to have naturally absorbed it—an assumption 
once true perhaps, but certainly true no longer. 

There is, of course, a way to avoid the difficulty I am presenting, 
and that is not to use literature which demands any backgrounds 
for its understanding and to defend one’s procedure by calling such 
pieces, as recently a prominent pedagogue has done, “the sacred 
cows of literature.” But to do so is, I think, merely to confess that 
we are incapable of teaching at all, and to abandon one of the great- 
est of our inheritances. As Americans we have the unique opportu- 
nity of broadening our students through a foreign literature in our 
own tongue, for England is essentially a foreign country, though we 
are likely to forget it because of its enormous influence on our past 
and present. Moreover, the really great authors, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to say, are great, not because teachers of literature bow down 
and worship them, but because they still give pleasure to those who 
read them with the proper preparation. This preparation can be 
given, and it is our business to give it. Do not misunderstand me: 
I am not asking that our high-school students be driven through all 
the greatest writers of the past. Milton, for example, did not write 
for high-school children, and is, generally speaking, no better suited 
for them than is Einstein. But to abandon Shakespeare or Dickens, 
as has been advocated, who always succeed when they are properly 
presented, is merely to shirk our job and to rob our students of their 
rightful pleasure. These authors and others like them are not “sa- 
cred cows” at all; they are rather—to continue these zodlogical com- 
parisons—exciting steeds, which, once one learns to ride them, make 
their advised substitutes seem the mere wooden effigies of the merry- 
go-round. 

One thing to be done, therefore, is to oppose this low view of our 
job, and to approach this problem of backgrounds in a really serious 
way instead of merely shirking it. The solution by looking up scat- 
tered notes is, as I have said, unsatisfactory in the emotional associ- 
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ations it establishes not only about each item, but also about the 
piece of literature studied in this way. There are, I think, two more 
effective methods of becoming familiar with the necessary back- 
grounds, each complementary to the other. 

The first is to treat literature as in many ways a laboratory sub- 
ject, demanding for its efficient presentation specially furnished 
rooms just as much as chemistry and physics. Science used to be 
taught without experiments and apparatus; so long as it was so 
taught, it remained pallid and inefficient; now the smallest high 
school would not dream of such a procedure. The unreality of some 
teaching of literature is due in part to a lack of contact with material 
that can be seen and handled to make the mere words mean some- 
thing. We do not need test tubes and apparatus for each student to 
manipulate; I suspect that even museums with stuffed skylarks and 
dried primroses would not be particularly informing. But we do 
need in our modest way pictures and maps and models and similar 
illustrative material. Perhaps I would best be precise. Every high- 
school classroom in which English is taught needs, besides a good 
dictionary, a wall-map of the United States for American literature, 
and for English literature one of Great Britain and one of London, 
with a collection of carefully selected pictures or lantern slides to 
make these maps mean something. I suspect that many even of the 
best schools have no such equipment. Until one has employed such 
material one does not realize how valuable it is. Pictures and models 
and other material on often read books are also desirable. One must 
choose one’s illustrative material with care and guard against giving 
it time which should be spent in discussion, but even to have it on 
display in the classroom will serve to make many matters of back- 
ground pleasantly familiar. Unfortunately these maps and pictures 
are not always easy to secure. Each teacher can by clipping from 
magazines and Sunday illustrated sections of the newspapers build 
up a collection of useful illustrations for himself—the Jllustrated 
London News and sometimes the National Geographic Magazine 
are marvelously productive—but maps are more difficult. If there 
were a real demand on our part, the publishers would certainly do 
theirs. As it is, I know, for instance, of no suitable wall-map of Lon- 
don available in America. 
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The other method of meeting the problem of backgrounds is to 
treat it as a matter of interest in itself. It offers admirable topics 
around which to group a considerable amount of the literature which 
we wish to read anyway. This is especially true of the British back- 
grounds: London, the universities, the various counties and dis- 
tricts (such as Devon, Warwick, the Burns country, the ballad 
country, the Lake district, and the Tennyson country), social dis- 
tinctions, politics, the church, commonly mentioned flowers, trees, 
birds—all are stimulating centers of interest. This sort of work, to- 
gether with that in classical mythology and the Bible, is especially 
suitable, I think, for secondary schools, offering an excellently tan- 
gible basis for organizing a term’s work on each, but since most of it 
is seldom and some of it is never, so far as I can discover, done there, 
we have at the University of Colorado for over ten years offered 
separate courses in each of the three fields with distinctly gratifying 
results. (Graduate students who have completed fairly compre- 
hensive courses in literature have also found it useful to take them; 
these are not, it appears, matters one unconsciously absorbs in one’s 
reading.) Of course the emphasis in such study is kept on the liter- 
ary use of the backgrounds, and of course only those details are 
considered which are most likely to recur in future reading. “Future 
reading”—the phrase, I know, suggests the fallacy of “postponed 
returns,” of reading something for some use we may make of it 
sometime, not for its immediate value. But we are ourselves to 
blame if these courses are not interesting and pleasurable now; 
they can be so as well as have the added advantage of being useful 
in the future. 

And this suggests a third and final observation. Why are we so 
slow to recognize that the course in literature should be a unit from 
the grades through at least the Sophomore year in college, one year 
preparing for the next in knowledge as first-year Latin prepares for 
the second or albegra for physics? Now, so far as I have observed, 
we seem to assume in literature that our students have really 
learned nothing before they reach us. The pity of it is that often 
our assumption seems justified. With such courses in backgrounds 
definitely recognized as a part of the curriculum, at least some prog- 
ress would be possible. Few if any courses of study known to me do 
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plan for any such comprehensive and thorough progression in 
knowledge, though many of course allow for increased maturity 
and development in taste. Such a course of study as I am suggest- 
ing must require careful planning, much experimental work, and 
perhaps such textbooks as we do not yet possess. But with courses 
even as they are, we can give more attention than we do to this mat- 
ter of backgrounds, preferring those books for reading and study 
which assist in furnishing them, and in our teaching emphasizing 
those details which are likely to recur in future reading. 


REDUCING THE PAPER-LOAD 
LUELLA B. COOK 


Speaking and writing in the classroom are valuable chiefly, I sub- 
mit, for objectifying elusive thoughts and emotions; for verbalizing 
vague mental content; and for bringing random thoughts into co- 
herent, intelligible wholes. The written word, however, calls for 
more disciplined thinking than the spoken word—you cannot pos- 
sibly be so casual in writing as in talking. The preparation of a 
purely oral assignment always offers the sporting chance of not 
being called on, or the temptation to try out one’s wits in an im- 
promptu experiment. A written assignment, on the contrary, ap- 
plies an inescapable prod to definite cerebration. The very setting 
of an idea down on paper calls for a modicum of thought. 

Ideas expressed orally, furthermore, are not substantial enough 
for critical evaluation. Until they are pinned down in writing, they 
are vague and fleeting. Once uttered, they are but ghosts of their 
former selves eluding the memory. A written thought, on the con- 
trary, once down in black and white, is preserved irrevocably for 
examination. It can be looked at, weighed, commended, or criticized 
before it bursts like a bubble in our faces. 

Both of these virtues of the written word justify frequent writing. 
If our composition aims are to improve the quality of thinking, can 
we be content with the casual, oral theme or the occasional written 
theme? 
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The difficulty of assigning daily written thinking lies in the sup- 
posed enormity of the task of correcting papers. Some of our enthu- 
siasm for oral English, one suspects, is a rationalized desire to 
escape such drudgery. Since it is commonly assumed that the chief 
business of theme-correcting is the detection of errors in usage, the 
proof-reading of daily themes quite obviously imposes a heavy 
burden. 

But accuracy is only one composition aim; it is not the only com- 
position aim. Yet it is frequently allowed to obscure all other aims. 
In our zeal to be practical we mistake the obvious function for the 
important function. Red ink looks impressive but is often a smoke 
screen behind which our failure to appraise thought and composi- 
tion values significantly goes undiscovered. Our dread of the paper 
load causes us to confuse composition values, and the reaching of 
other composition goals is thus thwarted. 

There is a time and a place, surely, for technical accuracy. But 
no adult setting his thoughts down on paper would tolerate the con- 
tinuous interruptions with which we harrass our students in the 
name of duty. He would sweep aside ruthlessly the carping criti- 
cisms about syntax and usage, buzzing about in his ear like a gadfly, 
and say, “Wait! Wait until I have pinned down my thoughts!” 

Specific composition assignments are more quickly corrected 
than themes which call only for general editing, for they may be 
judged solely on their merit in achieving the essential purpose. 
Such assignments need not be proof-read, unless the specific aim is 
the practice of definite rules of grammar or punctuation. Even 
then, there are ways of simplifying the procedure, as the following 
paragraphs testify. By a specific assignment is meant such an as- 
signment as this: “Differentiate between wit and humor; conceit 
and self-confidence; or cowardice and caution.” A general assign- 
ment would be: “Write a theme on the topic, My Most Embarrass- 
ing Moment.” The first assignment is a definite challenge to critical 
judgment: Are the distinctions sound? The second assignment 
stirs the critical faculties but slightly: “Is it a good theme?” we 
ask ourselves half-heartedly. Good for what? In what particular? 
The absence of such definite aims in the general assignment makes 
evaluation an irksome task. It takes less time, on the contrary, to 
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make up one’s mind on a specific issue; it is therefore easier to 
mark a paper written for a particular purpose than one written for 
general improvement. 

Even this task may be simplified by a judicious use of pupils’ 
energies within the class period. Which papers in your row (or at 
your table) miss the point of the assignment? Which ones are the 
most pertinent? Such definite questions as these bear an important 
relation to the problem of correcting. When the papers are col- 
lected, the most pertinent may be put in one pile, the ones which 
missed the point in another, and those which lie halfway between in 
another. Only the ones in the second grouping above need be read 
carefully by the teacher. 

If, furthermore, pupils have been instructed to underline the 
sentences or paragraphs that are particularly significant, then the 
grading of the ones in the first group is still further simplified. Or, 
if the best ones are read aloud as part of class discussion, the task of 
grading them later is but a trick of memory. 

Not all papers written for a daily assignment need be handed in. 
This suggestion is not meant to be a resort to caprice. It is a sug- 
gestion, rather, that we differentiate clearly between the various 
reasons for writing. “Write a paragraph (or more) of description 
in which you underline the specific diction you use.” The chief 
value of such an assignment lies in students’ sharing their efforts 
with one another and thus illustrating from a variety of contexts 
the effectiveness of specific diction over general phrasing. The pur- 
pose of the assignment is best achieved by class discussion rather 
than by individual correction. This being so, it is appropriate to 
ask the members of the class at the end of the hour to write a sen- 
tence-summary of the purpose which the class discussion served 
rather than to hand in their papers: “What do the illustrations you 
have heard this hour teach you? Write down on a half-sheet of 
paper a single sentence which expresses the point we have been 
trying to make.” Such a device gives adequate justification for the 
prepared, written assignment at the same time that it simplifies the 
correcting problem, for a sentence is easier to correct than a para- 
graph or a page. 

Teachers may ask pupils to imitate various advertising methods 
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to call attention to specific items of significance. Underlining of 
words and phrases, marginal notations, or different colored pencils 
may be used to mark conscious efforts made in specific directions. 
The subordination of obvious detail or an introduction that awakens 
immediate interest, for example, might be labeled in the margin. 
The use of metaphors and similes might be underlined. A composi- 
tion whose aim is the use of several composition skills simultane- 
ously may be so marked with different colored pencils as to give an 
immediate impression of a pupil’s industry. The color red might be 
agreed upon to indicate effective modifiers; the color blue, variety 
of sentence structure; and the color green, specific nouns and verbs. 
By some such device as this, pupils are lead to attempt particular 
skills rather than to trust merely to general improvement. At the 
same time a teacher’s attention is directed easily to the passages 
calling especially for criticism. 

Students reading each other’s papers may employ this same de- 
vice. Does the student-critic find in the paper he is reading a par- 
ticularly apt phrase? A paragraph failing of its specified purpose? 
Underlining the words that impress him, or jotting down a notation 
in the margin, will keep his own critical faculties alert at the same 
time that it simplifies the correcting problem. 

“Sampling” is a legitimate time-saving device for the correcting 
of certain types of papers. A glance at the first paragraph of an in- 
formal assignment, at the middle paragraph, and at the final para- 
graph for many purposes of correcting is sufficient to establish the 
degree of excellence in style. 

A simplification of the correcting problem depends in large meas- 
ure upon a careful distinction between quality and quantity of stu- 
dent-effort; between faithfulness in practice of writing-skills, and 
the intrinsic merit of final performance. One might illuminate this 
conception to students by asking, “Of what importance to a football 
player’s success is regularity of afternoon practice?” Students will 
find no difficulty in answering this question for themselves. “Is 
faithfulness alone a sufficient basis on which to choose the captain 
of the team?” Here again they will find no difficulty in answering 
the question correctly. On the athletic field students understand 
readily the relationship between industry and achievement. 
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Quantitative judgments in a composition class are easier to make 
than qualitative judgments. They can be reduced to a very simple 
system which consumes but little energy and reduces appreciably 
the number of qualitative judgments necessary. 

The mere mechanical procedure of taking attendance may be 
made to serve teaching purposes. “Is Jack or Jill al/ here?” —the 
mere bulk of his presence in his seat is of relatively small impor- 
tance. But has he purchased his book, and is he ready for work? 
Has he prepared the day’s assignment? Has the majority of the 
class finished reading the stories assigned? The reply to these ques- 
tions gives information on which to base the hour’s procedure. A 
check (1) beside the student’s name if he answers “‘yes,” a dot (-) 


Qualitative 
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if he says “no,” very quickly tabulate the distribution of prepared- 
ness. Of course, a teacher must take care lest her particular ques- 
tion be too easily anticipated. Two more simple symbols might 
make up achecking repertoire: a circle around a dot (©) to indicate 
an assignment made up, shall we say, and a check converted into a 
star (1/*) to indicate oral participation during the class hour. It 
takes only a few seconds to jot down unobstrusively such symbols 
of observation. 

Such a system has several virtues: it is enough of a prod to keep 
students working. Students themselves become interested in the 
accumulation of symbols beside their names in the blue-lined 
squares of the teacher’s record book, growing into impressive pro- 
portions day by day to look something like the record shown in 
Figure 1. 

It is possible to find, sooner or later, some opportunity in connec- 
tion with the daily assignments to ask a class to interpret such a 
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score. Can they recognize a significant tendency? Here is a small 
problem in induction that rescues the device from becoming a mech- 
anical contrivance. This quantitative record of a pupil’s achieve- 
ment, too, has its value as objective evidence to suggest a possible 
reason for a qualitative failure. 

With a daily quantitative record the necessity for qualitative 
measurements of achievement becomes less frequent. Instead of 
evaluating many papers, evaluating only a few each term is neces- 
sary. This fact in itself reduces the paper load. At the end of a 
series of daily assignments there comes the proverbial day of reck- 
oning, that time in which the ow becomes for the moment the 
center of attention. Here is a student’s opportunity to justify all 
the effort of his daily practice. Supposing the qualitative marks— 
that is, the grades of formal assignments for the pupil whose record 
is reproduced above—are D, D, and F. May not students see the 
subtle balancing of quantity against quality, testifying perhaps to 
their carelessness in daily response to the roll call, or the futility of 
their industry, or their lack of thoroughness? A quantitative record, 
they will discover, must not, like Pecksniff’s horse, be all promise 
and no performance. 

Such a simple system of checking the daily work of students may 
contribute not only to the simplification of the correcting problem 
but to students’ increased understanding of their study habits. 

The traditional attitude toward the correcting of papers for in- 
accuracies grows out of a misconception about how accuracy is at- 
tained. In the first place, it fails to take into account the almost 
hypothetical quality of perfect correctness of every detail. The 
perfect copy demands not only a knowledge of principles involved 
but a high degree of concentration and co-ordination in which some- 
times even trained proof-readers err. 

When red ink is applied liberally to a// errors on a paper, two 
separate functions of correcting are confused in the pupil’s mind: 
first he discovers his careless errors, those he knew better than to 
make. Red ink in this case has only pointed out to him what he 
wishes he had discovered for himself. He is irritated, in reality, at 
himself, but by subtle transference, at his teacher. His reaction is 
a purely negative reaction. 
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Yet one red ink underlining was meant to call his attention to his 
confusion of like and as. He reacts, however, to this error with the 
same bored indifference as to the others. Had red ink been used 
only to call attention to carelessness or only to isolate probable con- 
fusion in the mind of the student, some good might have been 
achieved. But too much red ink is like the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” 
which in the end defeats its own purpose. 

It is doubtful whether the unrestricted use of red ink accom- 
plishes anything. Students themselves, not teachers, need the train- 
ing in proof-reading and should be induced by some motivation or 
other to eliminate the greater number of careless errors on their 
papers. (One hundred per cent accuracy in students’ themes is as 
rare as it is in adult writing.) The judicious use of red ink, to isolate 
particular items for study and drill, thus becomes more effective. 

Specific composition assignments to test and to teach ability to 
use correct idiom are superior to composition assignments of gen- 
eral aim. And assignments which make a specific point of neatness 
and general carefulness as a final step in the preparation of a manu- 
script are apt to be freer from error than those which make accuracy 
a maximum requirement of every written assignment. 

Correctness, it should be understood, in reality, grows out of a 
respect for one’s craft and pride in the object of creation. Inac- 
curacy is not so often a sign of ignorance as of indifference. A 
smudgy, careless paper is no more an indictment of a student than 
it is a vivid reminder to a teacher of the failure of his assignment. 


TEARS: IMPRESSIONS 
ELLEN IONE CAMPBELL 


I 


Sharp sobs and indrawn breath; 

Pink fingers curl round solacing thumb ; 
Thin drool from limp warm mouth; 
Tears like spring showers on rose petals ; 
Hushed and shaken, 

A baby has cried and sleeps. 


2 
Through dee p-cut canyons in gray granite 
Pent-up rivers line deeper the stone; 

A strong man weeps. 


3 
An old woman cries 
And her tears 
Are winter rain 
On drab and soot-stricken cobwebs. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT HEAD* 


HARLAN C. KOCH 


The writer has evidence to support the assertion that adequate 
professional leadership is not emanating from the high-school prin- 
cipal. Be this inadequacy cause or effect, high-school teachers have 
not completely admitted the principal into their confidence. Al- 
though they need professional assistance with their classroom 
problems, they are not referring to the principal the pattern of 
problems which they actually experience. When teachers volun- 
tarily confer with the principal, they tend relatively to overempha- 
size their managerial affairs and to suppress their problems of meth- 
od. Why this is true does not interest us here. When we leave to 
the principal the essential task of co-ordinating and articulating the 
work of the several departments, we indicate his major unique 
function as a supervisor. This means that the department head is 
logically charged with the responsibility of meeting the specific 
needs of the individual teachers. 

These considerations apply, not only to teachers at large, but to 
teachers of English as well. We shall turn, therefore, to a considera- 
tion of the English department head in the hope of finding there 
that intimate professional leadership which teachers of English 
need. 


We have in our possession data related to the work of 127 heads 
of English departments scattered the country over. This informa- 
tion is basic to our present discussion. What is the significance of 
the position which these heads occupy? Are they filling the gap, so 
to speak, between the principal and his teachers of English? 

Who is this department head with whom we are now dealing? 
Let us find out as best we can by conjuring out of the whole group 
of 127 the mythical median head. Here “she” is, for this mythical 


* Digest of an address delivered before heads of departments division of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in Milwaukee, November 27, 1031. 
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person is a woman, forty-five years of age, who has acquired 12 
years of experience as a high-school teacher prior to her first ap- 
pointment to a headship. She possesses the A.B. degree, has no 
graduate degree, but has engaged in some postgraduate study. This 
she has supplemented by a certain amount of domestic travel as ad- 
ditional professional preparation for her work. She acquired a 
major in English, but has no minor. In the field of education she 
studied psychology and history of education, for a total of ten se- 
mester hours. This means that she missed special methods in Eng- 
lish entirely, to say nothing of the general principles of teaching. 
The department over which she presides is staffed by twelve teach- 
ers, through whose classrooms pass approximately 1,400 students 
each day, or seven-eighths of the total enrolment of the school in 
which her department is located. 

After this thumb-nail sketch we turn for a glimpse of the philos- 
ophy of the headship. In this connection, Franklin W. Johnson has 
said, 

In schools employing two or more teachers in the same general subject there 
should be some form of departmental organization. The most desirable method 
is the appointment of a permanent head... . . The greater continuity in de- 
partmental administration secured through the appointment of a permanent 
head would seem to be sufficient justification for the slight increase in expense. 


This is, of course, only if heads are carefully selected and are assigned definite 
responsibilities.” 


H. H. Foster would have the department head enjoy large super- 
visory privileges: 
A department head is . . . . a supervisor of all work done in his department 


and when the administration establishes a department it means that it is dele- 
gating supervisory responsibilities to the head of the department.* 


Speaking specifically of the English head, he further says: 


. the head is to look after the coordination of the specific courses of 
the department into a logical and a pedagogical unity with a view to the contri- 
bution of each to the objectives of the entire field of the subject. She must not 
view the courses as literature and composition but as English.* 


® Administration and Supervision of the High School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 
Pp. 93-94. 

* High School Administration. New York: Century Co., 1928. P. 249. 

* Ibid. 
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In the Philadelphia Survey we are told that 


For most of the direct improvement of instruction and the necessary, con- 
stant modification of highly specified subject-matter, heads of departments have 
generally been appointed in large high schools throughout the country.® 


Elsewhere in the same report we are reminded that ‘the depart- 
ment head must visit classes constantly, not only in his own depart- 
ment but in other schools of the system and of other cities.” 

Now the composite of these interpretations represents a worthy 
conception of the headship. But have the administrators who are 
charged with the responsibility of selecting department heads dem- 
onstrated an equivalent appreciation of the strategy of this key 
position? Decidedly they have not. With very few exceptions they 
have set up no specific standards of selection whatever. Long years 
of service which have brought a teacher to the top of the salary 
schedule; a pleasing personality; the ability to get on with others; 
and on through a growing list of similar items—these make up the 
sum total of points of selection. Is there a professionally minded 
person who will say that the qualifications of the median head, indi- 
cated above, are adequate? Do you wonder now why such inade- 
quacy exists? 

We must examine the work of the head, however, if the full im- 
port of this lack of appreciation of her position is to be made clear. 
What rights, immunities, and privileges have the principal and the 
superintendent seen fit to delegate to her? The department head’s 
functions are twofold: administrative and supervisory. 

Administrative functions.—In so far as such fundamental activi- 
ties as the making of the curriculum, the appointment, promotion, 
and dismissal of teachers, the selection of textbooks, and autonomy 
in budgetary matters are concerned, the department head generally 
operates in an advisory capacity only. Indeed, high-school princi- 
pals themselves enjoy but little freedom here. Therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that the principals have not delegated to their de- 
partment heads greater authority in these matters. We dare not 
pause to elaborate our philosophy of administrative relationships. 

* Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, Report of the Survey of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, 1922, 1, 107. 

Ibid., p. 251. 
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When, however, those who occupy subordinate positions are held 
responsible for results, they should be endowed with concomitant 
authority to control the factors which affect those results. We have 
just seen that such authority does not characterize the headship. 

Supervisory functions —Administration, however, is only the 
handmaiden of supervision. The latter has to do with the intimate 
processes of the classroom, whereas the former exists only to expe- 
dite the latter. We have therefore arrived at the most significant 
aspect of the headship, namely, the supervision of instruction. If, 
in practice, a clear case does not present itself here, the office oi 
department head cannot be professionally justified. Anything less 
than a position of dynamic educational leadership should be repug- 
nant to the professional consciousness of the department head. 

We have seen that teachers tend to evade the principal with their 
most intimate problems. Since the principal is not being admitted 
to the innermost experiences of the classroom, the logic of the situa- 
tion is clear. Obviously, the case must rest with the department 
head. This is in direct harmony with the interpretation of the head- 
ship set up in the earlier pages of this discussion. Let us, then, first 
of all examine the amount of time at the disposal of the English head 
for supervision. Thereafter we shall see how this time is utilized. 

Our data for the 127 heads in question show that 17.3 per cent 
have no time free for supervision; that 26.8 per cent have less than 
one period free for such work; that 21.3 per cent have one period; 
and that 21.3 per cent have two periods. In other words, 110 Eng- 
lish heads, or 87.7 per cent, have from none to two periods which 
they may spend daily in the classrooms of their teachers. The re- 
maining 17 are distributed as follows: three periods, 10; four pe- 
riods, 4; five periods, 2; and six periods, 1. When these values are 
expressed in terms of the whole number of periods in the school day, 
we find 16.6 per cent of the department head’s time devoted to 
supervision. If we accept as a standard school day the median 
number of periods reported for the schools represented in this inves- 
tigation, this standard day comprises seven 45-minute periods. In 
this manner we find that the typical English head devotes 16.6 per 
cent of a seven-period day to supervision. Roughly, this is one pe- 
riod, or 45 minutes. This she must spread over the work of 12 
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teachers, as we have previously seen. Truly, this situation belies 
the brave philosophy of her work, which would have her lead her 
flock into the green pastures of praiseworthy accomplishment! 

How do the individuals who have practically no time for supervi- 
sion go about their work? Perhaps we should let them speak for 
themselves. Here are some of their comments: 


“T teach all five periods of the day but slip away as often as possible.” 

“Only as teachers come after school hours am I able to supervise their work.” 

“T supervise whenever I can snatch a few minutes, or when teachers call on 
me for help. I teach five classes—a full program—have charge of a home room 
of 35 pupils, am sponsor for two clubs, I do all that any teacher in the corps 
does and then am expected to be the head of the department and to supervise. 
I have 150 pupils in my classes.” 

“Indirectly supervising constantly, through lunch-period meetings twice a 
week, through bulletins, plans, and mimeographed and printed courses of study, 
and through committee work.” 

“Because of my own classes, office reports, program adjustments, pupil and 
teacher conferences, requisition of supplies and texts, and routine of keeping 
teachers supplied with helpful forms and tests, I do not have the time for visit- 
ing classes that I would like. I can manage only about thirty-five periods a 
semester.” 

“T try to supervise.” 

“T supervise very little.” 

“T supervise only indirectly through plan books.” 

“T supervise somewhat.” 


Naturally this situation is reflected in the actual supervisory ac- 
tivities engaged in. For instance, all of the heads reported individu- 
al conferences with their teachers. Doubtless such conferences can 
be adjusted to an otherwise inflexible daily schedule, which accounts 
for their popularity. Then in decreasing frequencies these items 
were indicated: 


Citation of helpfulliterature. . . . . 92.0 
Classroom visitation . . . 88.2 
Departmental meetings . : ‘ . 87.4 
Co-operative experimentation. ; 74.8 
Co-operative collection of professional literature . 44.8 
Intra-departmental visitation by teachers . . . 40.1 
Use of tests and measurements . 25.2 
Outlines, plans, and other devices . . : . 14.9 
Inspection of students’ work . 9.4 
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This list could be extended over many other items which were 
mentioned with still greater infrequency than the last of these. 

When the department head visits the classroom, what does she 
do? We have some evidence upon this point also. Thus 25.2 per 
cent indicated that they take notes for teacher conferences and de- 
partmental meetings; 18.1 per cent, that they actively participate 
in the recitation; 17.3 per cent, that they drop suggestions; 8.7 per 
cent, that they are interested listeners. Only two heads said that 
they personally engage in demonstration teaching. 

Of course one does not know what is being noted or observed or 
suggested. But it is disquieting, to say the least, to discover that in 
only two instances was demonstration teaching by the department 
head in person indicated. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the whole matter. 


We have discovered that teachers are not consulting the principal 
as they should, but look upon him rather as the manager of a plant 
than as an educational leader; that intimate professional leadership 
thus devolves upon the department head, but that, by and large, 
the situation is not conducive to such service by department heads; 
that no standards are generally respected in regard to appointment 
to the headship; that this results in promotion to the headship pri- 
marily on grounds of expediency; and that this, in turn, has placed 
many inadequately trained persons in this key-position. Indeed, 
under existing conditions many principals scout the idea of compe- 
tency in the headship. We know, however, that many heads deplore 
the serious limitations under which they work. It is true that many 
have given up in despair, disgusted by the apparent futility of their 
position. Those with vision and consecration are carrying on despite 
their handicaps. 

In what direction, then, does leadership lie? Most certainly not 
in the abandonment of the headship. We cannot expect the princi- 
pal to be expert in the specifics of every field; yet such expertness 
would be the only alternative. We have indicated that he must be 
the co-ordinating officer of the school—a stupendous task in itself. 
Therefore someone must be at hand who can, with the sympathy 
and understanding required by a given subject, resolve the difficul- 
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ties of the teacher of that subject. Unwillingness to receive super- 
visory aid, the fear of losing professional prestige, or whatever else 
deters the teacher from frankly approaching the principal ought not 
to operate in her relations with her department head. By and large, 
however, as matters now stand, the advantages of the position are 
not being realized. It remains, therefore, for such an organization 
as this, the National Council of Teachers of English, or some appro- 
priate subsidiary, to promote an acute professional consciousness 
among the heads themselves; to plead with the appointing authori- 
ties for ever higher qualifications for the position, and, finally, for 
such a delimitation of functions as will dignify the position in ques- 
tion. We subscribe to the words of the English head who voiced this 
bit of philosophy: 

To be made responsible, actually instead of nominally, for the work of the 


department and to be given the time, authority and salary to make its responsi- 
bility practical—this is my greatest need. 


We submit that leadership lies in this direction! 


THE TAVERN IDEA IN ENGLISH 
HENRY COURTENAY FENN 

Elise perched on the corner of my desk and bemoaned a complete 
lack of inspiration for writing. What had the drab walls of a class- 
room to offer as stimulus to a sluggish imagination? Or what, for 
that matter, the thoughtlessly decorated walls of a home? 

“Tf we only had a Mermaid Inn to turn to! Is that the idea, 
Elise?” I could honestly sympathize, for had I not also been op- 
pressed by that intangible but viciously potent something known 
as “schoolroom atmosphere”? 

“That’s the stuff!”’ came the immediate response. “And read 
our poems to each other and swap ideas.” I saw that the chemical 
of an idea had begun to effervesce. ‘We might get inspired if we 
had something like that in these days. A little Greenwich Village 
atmosphere! But a schoolroom—!” 

“We might create a bit of atmosphere right here with a bit of re- 
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decorating,” I suggested. “Just paint some half-timbered effect 
on those white walls; build in some cupboards for our books and get 
rid of the pesky desks; substitute the old ‘deal board’ and go into 
a huddle around it seated in easy chairs. Why shouldn’t we have a 
Mermaid Inn club instead of an English class?” 

“And some curtains at the windows and a sign board out in the 
hall over our door; then a few tankards on a plate rail around the 
wall—say, let’s do it!” Elise shouted. The idea was fairly foam- 
ing. And incidentally a girl’s mind was contributing the necessary 
feminine touch in curtains. “I'll bet the class would be crazy about 
it. Do you suppose the Headmaster would let us do things to the 
walls?” 

“Why, I don’t see any reason why he shouldn’t. He likes new 
ideas. He likes to see you do things. Of course he’d expect you to 
mean business and see the thing through. Talk it over with the class, 
make definite plans, and then go to the Headmaster. Be sure you 
know just what you want to do before you go to him. And say, if 
you do work this out, [’ll promise to plan the English work next 
year around the literary groups which gathered at taverns and cof- 
feehouses. Why, there are endless possibilities. Go to it, Elise.” 
My mind too had caught fire, and I had been lured to venture rashly 
upon a sea to me uncharted. 


This is no literary prologue but a reasonably accurate record of 
how the Tavern Idea actually struck the English department of the 
Oak Lane Country Day School. Elise “went to it.” She had little 
difficulty in communicating her enthusiasm to the rest of the group 
—a group of twelve girls composing the tenth grade. (Ours is a co- 
educational institution, by the way, and the exclusive femininity of 
this class is an accident.) The class planned decorations, drew dia- 
grams, and took their proposals to the Headmaster. The latter 
showed no hesitation in approving the scheme, though I did sense a 
weakness of faith in his attitude which might have stirred resent- 
ment had I not been constantly pricked by a little doubt in my own 
mind as to whether twelve girls could be relied on to see through so 
extended an undertaking. Moreover, the plan leaked out, as plans 
will, and other members of the faculty did not hesitate to claim 
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Missouri as their country of origin. Our students had a reputation 
for capacity without endurance. Nevertheless we ventured. 

A campaign within the class raised sufficient funds to buy mate- 
rial for curtains, which were made up before school closed. (The 
idea didn’t strike until late April.) At the May Day festival the 
class had a booth and made some twenty dollars more toward 
equipment. And there matters dropped until fall. 

A new school year opened on the sad spectacle of a class of twelve 
cut to seven. The “Pleiades” were assigned to me as homeroom 
teacher. We proceeded to put our plans into effect. “Jake,” super- 
intendent of works, was called into consultation, as was the art de- 
partment. The original plan to paint on the plaster in dark walnut 
an imitation of timbered work gave place to the more ambitious and 
more artistic suggestion of applying to the walls strips of stained 
fiber-board. “Jake” cut the strips on a buzz-saw, and the girls 
applied them to the walls with paperhanger’s paste. A few “beams” 
stuck; most of them buckled as they dried and peeled off within 
twenty-four hours. This was disconcerting, to say the least; it 
even caused a temporary lapse of interest in the project. Necessity 
finally forced us to try a combination of paste and finishing nails, 
and the strips at last stuck. The nails hardly showed after staining, 
and where they did they merely enhanced the atmosphere of an- 
tiquity! The staining . . . . but I refuse to report what propor- 
tion of the stain went where it belonged and what on the floors, 
walls, tables, chairs, books, clothes, etc. Suffice it to say that the 
walls—where not covered by “timbers’—required a coat of cream 
paint; and the girls were kept busy for several days cleaning up 
with rags and turpentine. Nevertheless, the long-anticipated tavern 
did at last become a reality, and we could crow—and did so lustily 
—over those of little faith in both faculty and student body. 

The task was not complete with the revamping of the walls. Out 
went all the individual desks which used to slide squeakingly across 
the floor. What place had they in a tavern? We owned one long 
table that could by some stretch of the imagination be called a 
“deal board.” Lillian’s father resurrected a better one from the 
morgue in his place of business and presented it to us. There was 
much talk of a sofa, easy chairs, and bookcases for the students’ be- 
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longings. The seven made a descent upon a secondhand furniture 
dealer from whose hoard they produced a horrible glass-doored 
bookcase, a once-stuffed settee of mongrel lines, and a square 
would-be-mahogany table. I cannot feel entirely responsible for 
the taste displayed, unless through failure to accompany the com- 
mittee to the antique mart. I gasped when the pieces appeared; but 
after such a heroic struggle to create the tavern, and a degree of 
success almost beyond cur own expectations, a good deal could be 
overlooked. The seven enthusiasts have come since, I believe, to 
see the folly of that deed; and incidentally, we have persuaded 
“Jake” to build us a corner bookcase to fit the room and crowd out 
the glass-doored monstrosity—this when “Jake” gets around to it! 

And the curtains—they deserve more than passing mention for 
their mellow orange-red warmth cheers me daily. They frame the 
two sides of an enormous window almost filling one side of the room. 
A valance checks the sky-glare at the top. But that did not satisfy 
the workers. The ugly blackboard across the front of the room was 
provided with draw-curtains. I hesitated at first but let myself be 
persuaded, and today I really like the arrangement. We seldom 
have more than one-third of that bleak, black surface showing, 
while the remaining two-thirds are available at need. This, with a 
couple of shelves for books and bric-a-brac, completed the equip- 
ment of the tavern. Bric-a-brac? Yes, fond families were persuaded 
to part with a stein here and a quaint plate there; this loot now 
perches jauntily on our shelves to remove more vestiges of school- 
room atmosphere. 

“All this while,” you suggest, ‘“‘the actual English work was—?”’ 
Since I am in a truthful mood I will here confess that I had some 
qualms of conscience over the amount of English time I permitted 
the class to spend on the project. The regular work was by no means 
abandoned, however. They used much of their own time. Further- 
more, from the very inception of the idea we had planned to center 
our English work about certain tavern and coffeehouse groups of 
writers, and this we did. 

Instead of beginning with Beowulf, we commenced with Canter- 
bury Tales. This not only gave us the Tabard Inn from which to 
start our pilgrimage—and it takes little imagination to call the 
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Tabard Inn a literary inn—but brought us face to face at the very 
outset of our study with that vivid cross-section of English society. 
Could one ask a more fitting prologue to the story of English litera- 
ture? From this mountain peak we proceeded to survey the base de- 
grees by which our literature did ascend and thus made a little more 
attractive that Anglo-Saxon period which has been, to me at least, 
the most difficult period of writing to make interesting to the stu- 
dent. 

Let me note at this juncture that I could not have gotten along 
without Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s Jnns and Taverns of Old London 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 1928). It gives a wealth of factual de- 
tail and fictional lore about all of the London eating places with lit- 
erary associations. 

The second study naturally made its hub the Mermaid Tavern so 
that we might get such rich backgrounds for our picture of Eliza- 
bethan writers as that suggested by Thomas Fuller in his Worthies 
of England: 

Many were the wit combats between him [Shakespeare] and Ben Jonson, 
which two I beheld like a Spanish great galleon and an English man of war. 
Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning, solid but slow 
in his performance. Shakespeare, with the English man of war, lesser in bulk 
but lighter in sailing, could turn with all the tides, tack about, and take advan- 
tage of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention. 


Again we looked backward—this time to Chaucer—and considered 
the Renaissance period as a time of preparation for the Elizabethan 
outburst of genius in literature. 

Need we go into further detail as to the value of the Mermaid 
Tavern as a setting for the study of Elizabethan literature? The 
written work which came out of our study varied from a diary, sup- 
posedly written in the fifteen nineties and describing events at the 
Mermaid, to a long narrative poem in admitted imitation of Alfred 
Noyes’ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, and included a short story 
woven about the characters who are supposed to have composed 
Will Kemp’s clientéle. Two rather good animated maps of Eliza- 
bethan London were evolved, showing taverns and theaters. Each 
piece of writing required a moderate understanding of the times and 
their writers, yet left pienty of freedom for the creative faculty. 
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For a concise summary of what is known of and what has been 
written about the Mermaid Tavern, I have found nothing better 
than an article by Willis K. Jones in Poet Lore for September, 
1925, entitled The Mermaid Tavern in Fact and Fiction. 

The “Mermaid Period” took us well into Jacobean literature. It 
was necessary to bridge over Puritan times without the aid of a 
tavern. But then, that very fact emphasized the more sharply the 
contrast between the England of Milton’s prime and the England 
of Ben Jonson. The break brought out also the fact that taverns 
and wine shops were to some extent giving way to coffee houses 
after mid-century, and prepared us to find Dryden, Addison, Pope, 
and their confréres being stimulated by a less intoxicating but evi- 
dently quite effective beverage—coffee. Wills’, Button’s, the Gre- 
cian, the Turk’s Head, bring before us picturesquely and vividly 
Addison and Steele and their Sir Roger, Dryden, Swift, Pope, and 
the entire coterie of Dr. Samuel Johnson. The literary dictators 
of England from “rare Ben” down can ask no more characteristic 
or fitting thrones than their old fireside seats at their favorite re- 
sorts. We wrote some more Sir Roger sketches, a diary in the style 
of Pepys, added a chapter to Gulliver’s Travels, imitated The De- 
serted Village, parodied John Gilpin, and even attempted to wield 
the heroic couplet in an Essay on Woman. Essays being in order, 
some writing projects turned to research and dealt with phases of 
literary development such as changes in drama, the forerunners of 
the novel, and classicism in poetry. 

After the passing of Dr. Johnson, the Tavern Idea gives dimin- 
ishing returns. We can picture Coleridge, Lamb, and Southey dis- 
cussing their principles of romanticism at the Salutation Tavern; 
we can imagine Tennyson dropping in at the Cock, but a visit to 
Lady Montagu’s Blue Stocking Club leads us into a world quite dif- 
ferent from that of the inns and coffeehouses of the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, and eighteenth centuries, a world reeking with etiquette 
and styles and anything but inspiring to literary genius. It does 
seem necessary to select a Bohemian and bizarre setting to make a 
literary gathering a real inspirational success. 

Having borrowed the Tabard Inn to start this series of literary 
haunts, we felt it both permissible and fitting to close with the Pick- 
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wick Club at the White Hart Inn. Consequently the rest of our 
survey of English literature went back to the beaten trail, yet not 
with any conviction that the Idea cannot be worked out further. 
The fact of the matter is that the Tavern Idea is far from worked 
out. We are still experimenting with it this year in the belief that 
it holds possibilities far exceeding anything we have tried out in 
vivifying the story of English writers. 

As I look back on this incomplete experiment I see certain defi- 
nite values gained: (1) The classroom has been converted into an 
attractive workroom, and that process of conversion has aroused 
in the students who did it—and in others who share the use of the 
room—a new attitude toward English work. No longer do I have 
to drive to get minimum requirements done; students suggest extra 
work which they want to do. (2) The Tavern Idea has provided so 
realistic a background for English writers that they invite study as 
never before in my classes. (3) It is easier to remember writers in 
groups if some common designation can be applied. The “Mermaid 
Group” means more than the sum total of their individual names 
ever could. (4) It always seemed to me unfair to study great writ- 
ers only as separate individuals when we know that they were con- 
stantly influencing each other’s writing both directly and indirectly 
through the fact that they foregathered about “mine host’s tank- 
ards.” The Tavern Idea gave due emphasis to those interrelation- 
ships. 

To understand the writers of the past we must make them live 
again. Can they not best be summoned back to earth by recreating 
their wonted settings? And do not the taverns and coffeehouses of 
old London offer us ready-made materials and unrivaled magic for 
calling back from eternity not a procession of ghosts but of very 
human, companionable, understandable, and desirable friends? 


| 
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DEFINING THE CINEMA PROBLEM 
WILLIAM LEWIN 


Dr. Johnson’s famous dictum about play production, written 
originally for Garrick to speak in the apologetic Prologue to Jrene, 
applies with poignant freshness to the problem of the popular photo- 
play in America today: 

The stage but echoes back the public voice; 


The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 
For we that live to please, must please to live. 


That Johnson’s tragedy was ironically unsuccessful and that he 
never wrote another play is beside the point: Johnson was willing 
to bow to the sovereignty of public taste in the theater, but he did 
not know how. His failure was due to inability to follow his own 
dictum. The test of success for any producer of stage plays or of 
photoplays must be a measure of the producer’s ability to please a 
sufficiently large public. The decisive factor is the reaction of the 
audience in terms of the box office. 

Now this is more outstandingly true of the cinema than of any 
other form of literary or artistic production. A novel, a book of 
poems, a biography, may be published at an expense of only, say, a 
thousand dollars; in case of failure, the financial loss is not great. 
A stage play costs usually about ten times as much to produce as a 
book, and a photoplay costs about a hundred times as much. The 
cinema must please the masses to live. 

Is the movie problem, then, merely a matter of what to do about 
the “execrable taste of the producers’? Does not the problem in- 
volve the necessity of improving public taste? If standards of taste 
in cinema production during the past two years seem to be rising, to 
what extent is this due to the increasing democratization of second- 
ary education? Have teachers of English any responsibility in the 
matter? 

Once a problem has been rightly defined, experiments may be 
hopefully arranged with a view to arriving at a solution. Clear defi- 
nition of the movie problem will convert its stumbling blocks into 
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stepping-stones. That the nature of the problem is rapidly being 
recognized is indicated by the many interesting reactions of heads 
of English departments in all parts of the country. 

To determine whether the problem is one for secondary schools 
to consider, a number of schools are planning to study the tastes of 
children with guidance and the tastes of children without guidance 
in photoplay appreciation. The criterion of taste will be the ranking 
of pictures produced during 1931 and 1932 by professional critics 
of the cinema, as determined by the annual poll of the Film Daily, 

- subject to modification by a group of English teachers. The data 
sought will be the ranking of pictures by children in experimental 
groups and by children in random groups. The correlation between 
the rankings of the “‘best”’ pictures by the various groups will afford 
a measure of the effectiveness of instruction in matters leading to 
appreciation of the art of the screen. 

Following are some of the heads of English departments who will 
co-operate along constructive lines, together with some of their re- 
actions: 

Florence M. Johnson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: “We 
have already made much progress in this field in our general assembly periods.” 

Eleanor M. Clark, Co-operative High School, Dayton, Ohio: “This work 
seems to possess the elements demanded of the progressive school.” 

R. R. Brown, Byers Junior High School, Denver, Colorado: “A much needed 
field of research.” 

Ada C. Park, Langley Junior-Senior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia: “I heartily approve of this constructive and needful study and see many 
possibilities in this work.” 

Sarah McLean Mullen, Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: “Exceedingly pertinent and interesting.” 

Emily M. Richie, Memorial Junior High School, San Diego, California: “It 
seems to me that the photoplay offers fine class material. We can develop 
criteria of taste and judgment in this field of recreation.” 

Elizabeth Sands, Penn Treaty Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: “Work of this nature would certainly develop the child’s critical faculties 
and powers of observation and ability to think and to reason. Many phases of 
English are brought into play. Suggestive treatment like that of Trader Horn 
would furnish the teacher with materials, ideas, and inspiration.” 


A number of schools have already tried out experimental study- 
guides and outlines of selected pictures. At Simon Gratz High 
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School in Philadelphia, M. David Hoffman, head of the English de- 
partment, received a hopeful set of themes in which pupils recorded 
their reactions to Trader Horn when that film was shown in the 
Quaker City. The themes were based on suggestive questions pub- 
lished in an article in Educational Screen. 

Sara P. Lynch, of Central High School, Washington, D.C., in co- 
operation with Sarah E. Simons, head of the English department, 
experimented with the same study-guide and outline of Trader Horn 
as did Mr. Hoffman. Commenting on a set of thirty papers written 
in class as a thirty-minute exercise, without later revision, Miss 
Lynch offers some interesting reactions: 

As I compare in my mind these papers with similar brief papers based on 
outside reading by the same pupils, one or two impressions—perhaps just what 
might be expected—are especially strong. There is far greater wealth of con- 
crete detail in their descriptive material, with a descriptive vocabulary corre- 
spondingly more vivid and vigorous for both sights and sounds. Descriptive 
subjects in the pure sense are more frequently chosen. The same picturesque- 
ness goes over into their passages of vivid narrative. But they are less deeply 
moved by the film than by the literary masterpiece. Even manners and customs 
appeal to them in only the more obvious and external sense. There is less ap- 
preciation of motivating influences, less reaction to the subtler aspects of char- 
acter forces, less reaction to even the broad sweep of plot and of course to the 
more intricate interplay of human relations. 


Some idea of the trend of taste in movies among boys and girls in 
the high schools of typical American cities may be gained from the 
results of a poll as to the best photoplays of 1931, conducted in the 
more progressive schools of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Newark, Washington, Pittsburgh, Denver, Des Moines, and Hous- 
ton, in January of this year. The vote was taken before the Film 
Daily’s annual announcement of the resuit of the poll among leading 
critics of the country. The combined vote of Junior and Senior stu- 
dents was as follows: Cimmaron, 347 votes; Spirit of Notre Dame, 
229; Skippy, 190; Palmy Days, 149; Daddy Long Legs, 106; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 100; Susan Lenox, 94; Dracula,94; Merely Mary 
Ann, 92; Huckleberry Finn, 89; Street Scene, 84; An American 
Tragedy, 77; Free Soul, 72; Five Star Final, 68; Tom Sawyer, 67; 
Bad Girl, 67; Monkey Business, 65; Trader Horn, 63; Connecti- 
cut Yankee, 58; The Millionaire, 56; Little Caesar, 55. 
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Pictures ranked high by Senior students but low by Junior stu- 
dents were Alexander Hamilton, Street Scene, Susan Lenox, A Free 
Soul, An American Tragedy, Five Star Final. 

Pictures ranked high by Junior students, but low by Senior stu- 
dents were Palmy Days, Huckleberry Finn, Merely Mary Ann, 
Tom Sawyer, Monkey Business. 

Pictures ranked high by both Junior and Senior students were 
Cimarron, Spirit of Notre Dame, Skippy, Daddy Long Legs. 

After the announcement of the vote of the leading critics of the 
country, it was found that five of the “ten best” as selected by the 
critics were also ranked high by the pupils: Cimarron, Street Scene, 
Skippy, Five Star Final, A Free Soul. 

It was also found that the selections made by Senior students re- 
sembled the selections of professional critics much more closely 
than those of Junior students. Two pictures were rated high by all 
groups—Junior students, Senior students, and professional critics 
—Cimarron and Skippy. 

A method of determining whether a photoplay is worthy of high 
rating from the standpoint of the teacher was tried out at a special 
performance of Trader Horn at Detroit in February, 1931, attended 
by members of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. The audience, almost unanimously, rated 
the picture high. The vote on a printed ballot signed by 240 school 
executives from 27 states was as follows: Excellent, 201; Good, 37; 
Fair, 2; Poor, o. 

Detailed comments on the ballots indicated that 86 per cent of a 
critical audience considered the film excellent for high-school stu- 
dents because it was “thrilling,” “dramatic,” “clean,” “wholesome,” 
“realistic,” “informative,” “full of pictorial beauty.” 

Should not a committee of Englisk teachers be set up to preview 
cinema productions and rate them from the standpoint of artistic 
excellence? English teachers are interested not only in clean pic- 
tures, but also in good pictures. That the problem can be defined 
seems to be evident. Let us therefore have some common consent 
as to the nature of this problem. Escape it we cannot. We must face 
it constructively and determine where progress lies. 
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A DIP INTO BIOGRAPHY 
JOSEPHINE PERETZ 


Already over a month of the school year had slipped by, and still 
it seemed that my students were not imbued with the enthusiasm 
for outside reading that I had endeavored to create. As I sat in the 
assembly listening to the eulogies on our soldiers, rendered as usual 
on Armistice Day, an idea flashed through my mind. Instead of con- 
tinuing to eulogize these worthy war heroes, why should we not talk 
about some of the people who have contributed to humanity in time 
of peace? This idea kept expanding in my mind until the following 
plan of procedure evolved. 

When it came time to give the English class the assignment for 
the day I asked each member of the class to list the names of ten 
people who, in his or her opinion, had given a worth-while contribu- 
tion to humanity in the field of social service, in the fields of art, 
literature, music, science, or discovery. These students were re- 
quested to come to class prepared to select tentatively one of these 
characters for further study. As I recall, the list which was compiled 
by the students contained the following names: Jane Addams, Pas- 
teur, Disraeli, Mahatma Gandhi, Roosevelt, Byrd, Edison, David 
Lubin, Alexander Graham Bell, Mahomet, Jesus, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Judge Lindsay, Dean Briggs, Edgar Allen Poe, Tolstoy, 
Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale, and a number of others. 

Then I asked each member of the class to select a character for 
study and to read at least three references about this person: one 
reference to be in the form of full biography; another, a short essay; 
and the third, a critical evaluation. Next we decided that each stu- 
dent was to prepare to give in class a talk that would arouse appre- 
ciation for the contribution to humanity made by the character 
studied. I referred the class to Lonely Americans, by Rollo Brown, 
and Story Lives of Master Writers, by Charles H. Raymond, to il- 
lustrate for them the type of material for such talks. These reports 
were due two weeks later. 

In spite of my suggestions about avoiding too many dates and 
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insignificant details, we later found it necessary to devote part of 
the class period to a discussion as to how we might make these talks 
more interesting, and, as a result, evolved the following plan for our 
class presentations. 


. Tell what led you to make your choice. 

. Relate significant events in the early life that influenced the life of person. 
. Point out human qualities of character studied. 

Give an account of interesting anecdotes in life of character. 

. Give an estimate of contribution made. 

. Tell what study has meant to you. 

. Give sources of information. 


AIAN PW DN 


This general plan seemed to help the students to get away from 
the stereotyped talk in which only dates and the chronological order 
of events are given. It also provided for a personal element which 
made the talks more significant to the pupils who gave them and to 
the audience. 

After a number of these reports had been given, we began to con- 
sider how we could make them still more interesting and effective. 
Again we paused for class discussion, and finally decided that we 
would evaluate these talks by giving consideration to the following 
features: 

. Selection of significant material. 
. Provision for interesting beginning. 
. Organization of ideas. 


. Effectiveness of vocabulary used. 
Correct use of grammar and idiom. 


We spent several days in giving these reports in class, and a num- 
ber of students showed marked enthusiasm about them. One boy 
who had never before expressed an idea voluntarily gave an ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic talk on Roosevelt, and actually forgot 
his self-consciousness in the process. Another student talked very 
appreciatively on a member of her race, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and somebody else gave a sketch of the life of Dean Briggs. These 
are only a few illustrations of the interest shown. 

It happened that one of the students who had read the life of Dis- 
raeli by Maurois found the play, Disraeli, by Louis Parker. An- 
other who had read Elizabeth and Essex, by Strachey, found the 
play, Elizabeth the Queen, by Maxwell Anderson. Another who had 
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made a study of the life of Joan of Arc found the drama, Joan of 
Arc, by Bernard Shaw, and also the play, Jeanne d’Arc, by Percy 
Mackaye. The student who had read the life of Lincoln by Carl 
Sandburg found John Drinkwater’s play, Lincoln. Someone in the 
group had read Radot’s Life of Pasteur and also found the play, 
Pasteur, by Sacha Guitry. These students appeared to be very much 
interested in their findings and made them a contribution to the 
class work. 

As students were now beginning to show decided interest in bio- 
graphical material, I proposed that they read some biographical 
plays. This suggestion met with a very favorable response. 

After interviewing the librarian at the public library in our city, 
I found that a list of biographical plays had been compiled. I copied 
this list and supplemented it with other plays of this nature, and re- 
turned to my class with my material. This list was posted on the 
bulletin board, and from it students made their selections for fur- 
ther reading. 

Again we had to pause to decide how to present these reports on 
biographical plays in class. After discussing the matter we decided 
to be guided by these points which were suggested by members of 
the class. 

. Give name of play and author. 

. Does the author stress characterization or plot ? 

. Do the characters speak as one would expect them to? 

Is the play true to the spirit of the age and the characters portrayed? What 
leads you to think so? 

. Is the play true in historical detail? What leads you to think so? 


. What has the study of this play meant to you? 
. Select and read significant passages. 


wn 


NOM 


This study extended over a period of three weeks. It appeared to 
be quite worth while, for I believe in many cases it aroused an in- 
terest in biography and the biographical plays. Some of the mem- 
bers of the class told me that never before had they enjoyed reading 
a play or even a biography. Now they wished to read more exten- 
sively in this field. 

A number of students suggested the dramatization of episodes 
from the lives of the characters they had studied. This led to a 
reading of a number of children’s plays and a few books on the writ- 
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ing of plays. The result was that a number of commendable playlets 
were written by some of these students who, by this time, had be- 
- come very enthusiastic about the study and writing of biographical 


plays. 

Some of the by-products of this unit of work were the organizing 
of material with a definite purpose in mind, the adapting of this 
material to a selected audience, the acquiring of poise on the part of 
the speaker when appearing before an audience, and the visualizing 
of a situation so as to relive it in the creation of a dramatic sketch. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PLAYS USED IN THIS STUDY 


Adams, John Quincy: Servant of the People, by E. Hubbard (in Citizenship 
Plays). Death of Alexander the Great, by Baving-Maurice (in Diminutive 
Dramas) ; Alexander, by Dunsany (in Alexander and Three Other Small Plays). 
Antony and Cleopatra: All for Love, by John Dryden (in Little Theatre Clas- 
sics, Vol. V; Best Plays, Vol. I1; Tupper, Representative English Dramas ; 
Northcliffe, World’s Greatest Books ; and Mathews, Chief British Dramatists). 
Barton, Clara: The Soldiers’ Angel, by E. Hubbard (in Citizenship Plays). 
Berenice, by Racine. Burr, Theodosia: The Bell Buoy, by D. Macmillan (in 
Law, Modern Plays, and in Carolina Folk-Plays). Browning, Elizabeth Barrett : 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, by Rudolf Besier. Cellini, Benvenuto: The Fire- 
brand, by J. C. Mayer (in Mantle, Best Plays of 1924). Cleopatra in Judea, by 
Arthur Symons (in Forum, Vol. LV). Oliver Cromwell, by John Drinkwater 
(in Dickinson, Contemporary Plays, p. 607). King David and His Wives, by 
David Pinski. Disraeli, by L. N. Parker. Francis Drake, by L. N. Parker. Eliz- 
abeth the Queen, by Maxwell Anderson. Esther, by Masefield. Benjamin 
Franklin, by Constance Mackay (in Law, Modern Plays). Godwin, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft: Portrait of Mrs.W., by J. P. Peabody. Goldsmith, Oliver: A Mis- 
take at the Manor, by Maude M. Frank (in Typical Plays, p. 11). Nathan Hale, 
by Clyde Fitch (in Plays, I, 407). Hosea, A Sinner Beloved (in Religious 
Dramas, 1924). Jeremiah, by Stephen Zweig (translated from German). Joan 
of Arc: Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw; Maid of Orleans, by J. P. Schiller (in 
Mary Stuart, p. 329); Jeanne d’Arc, by Percy Mackaye. Samuel Johnson, by 
A. E. Newton, esq. Keith, Falconer jon: The Martyr of Aden, by M. M. Rus- 
sell (in Dramatized Missionary Stories, p. 108). Lamb, Charles: The Night of 
“Mr. H.,” by Harold Brighouse (in Cohen, More One-Act Plays, p. 15). Mar- 
quis de La Fayette, by A. J. Walker (in Lafayette, etc., p. 1). Robert E. Lee, 
by John Drinkwater. Abraham Lincoln, by John Drinkwater (in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, p. 91; and in Moses, Another Treasury of 
Plays for Children, p. 297); Abraham Lincoln, by M. H. Wade. Maximilian, 
Ferdinand: Juarez and Maximilian, by Franz Werfel. Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots, by John T. Drinkwater; Mary Stuart, by F. Schiller (in Mary Stuart, 
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etc., p. 217). Napoleon I: Napoleon’s Barber, by Arthur Ceasar (in Shay, 
Contemporary One-Act Plays of 1921 [American], p. 41); Man of Destiny, by 
Bernard Shaw; The Corsican Lieutenant, by Robert Housum (in One-act Plays 
for Stage and Study, 2d ser., p. 269). Pasteur, by Sacha Guitry (in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 2d ser., p. 423). Saint Peter (in Religious 
Dramas, 1924). Pocahontas: Indian Princess or La Belle Savage, by J. M. 
Barker (in Moses, Representative Plays by American Dramatists, p. 565); 
Pocahontas or tte Gentle Savage, by John Brougham (in Bates, American 
Drama, V, 153; Pocahontas in London, by Tucker and Ryan (in Historical 
Plays of Colonial Days, p. 68). Raleigh in Guiana, by Barrett Wendell. José 
Rizal, by H. P. Scott and C. P. Romulo. Romney, George: Prince of Court 
Painters, by C. D. Mackay (in Typical Plays, p. 28). Samson in Chains, by 
Andraeov. Madame Sand, by Philip Moeller. Tolstoy, by Henry Bailey Stev- 
ens. Victoria, by Carb and W. P. Eaton. Washington, George: The Seven Ages 
of Washington, by M. S. Beogle (in Sanford, George Washington Plays, p. 229): 
Washington, the Man Who Made Us, by Percy Mackaye. Watt, James: The 
Evil Kettle, by Dunsany. 
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With wrath his soul was fed, and storm, and night— 
Chaotic, primal discords of no rest; 
And when joy came, with freedom ’twas not blessed, 
But enslaved by old regret, which beauty’s sight 
Made poignant and with sorrow did requite: 
The stain of failure gnawing at his breast 
Turned all success to ashes, and the best 
Of his achievements to inferior light. 
Himself he knew too well, and all beside 
Not well enough; for pleasure he used time, 
And when the present did the future rot, 
He cursed love as a vain, receding tide— 
In him it did retire, but left in rhyme 
Great fiery yearnings blown o’er passion’s blot. 
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BAD TIMES ARE GOOD TIMES FOR SHYLOCK 


With silk stockings scarce for the average high-school girl and “ba- 
nana-splits” a dim memory for her Freshman brother, I find that pupils 
understand, as never before, the characters from The Merchant of Venice. 
Antonio went bankrupt. Such an experience can be paralleled easily by 
fathers or uncles or friends of pupils in the year nineteen hundred and 
thirty-two. 

But teaching need not stop with the arousal of mere sympathy. In the 
spirit of the ““Maypolers of Merry Mount” my Sophomores decided to 
have a rousing good time with The Merchant of Venice. Our project was 
ambitious. We would stage, as closely as our facilities permitted, an orig- 
inal performance at ““The Globe.” 

Our desks and seats were movable. By using the seat for a lower bal- 
cony and the desk for an upper balcony, we found that we could suggest 
the balcony on three sides of the room. The open floor-space in front was 
the stage and the “pit.” 

At the door stood William Shakespeare himself. At least, he was as 
close to the original as a six-foot piece of heavy bristol-board plus paint 
and imagination could make him. Mr. Brittan, our art instructor, pro- 
duced the portrait. A poor piece of work, an unintentional caricature by a 
pupil, would have exploded the respect which I felt Shakespeare ought to 
command. During the entire day of the celebration and for several days 
afterward, Shakespeare held court to groups of round-eyed pupils. 

Above the door of the theater flew the flag, made by several of the 
girls, which announced that a performance was to commence. The boys 
and girls entered. The girls—ladies, of course—wore black masks. The 
Orange Girls were gay in black and orange paper costumes. Their baskets 
were filled with voluntary class contributions of candy and oranges. 

The actors, as in Shakespeare’s day, longed for gorgeous costumes, but 
we used what we had. As if to make up for our lack of expensive clothes, 
the pupils swept into their parts with such a burst of enthusiasm that I, 
who knew them, was amazed. Just so must the Shakespearean actors have 
worked to avoid orange peels, quips of the dandies, and hoots from the 
“pit.” We staged scene two of act one—the audience laughed hilariously 
—the court scene and half of the last scene. By that time the class period 
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was only a matter of minutes. The donations of food, like the well-known 
loaf of bread and five small fishes, seemed to grow with the eating so the 
Orange Girls journeyed to other classrooms. The study of mathematics 
and history was sweetened. 

To my question of whether or not we should study another Shakes- 
pearean play I was answered with smiles from every seat and one tow- 
haired urchin burst into an explosive “Oh, Boy!” A pupil who sits in the 
same row with the enthusiast broke out with “I liked The Merchant of 
Venice because I could understand it. Why can’t all our readings be 
plays?” I listened to his opinion with respect, for the study of English is 
his most difficult task. 

May I add, as a postscript, that I find the “depression” has sharpened 
the sympathies and understanding of boys and girls for the French peas- 
ants. So the teaching of A Tale of Two Cities is lightened. Why should an 
English teacher worry these days? 

KLINKHART 
Mouawk, New York 


SOME PRACTICABLE SCHOOL PLAYS! 


Every once in a while the director of dramatics at the State University 
receives a letter from a high-school director which reads somewhat as 
follows: “Would you please recommend to me some non-royalty three- 
act plays of good quality for presentation by our Junior class? We must 
necessarily keep down expenses but would like, nevertheless, to produce 
a play of good quality. In the cast we could use eight girls and six boys 
at the most—of uneven ability. One of the girls, however, recently showed 
considerable talent in a one-act play role impersonating a comic negro 
servant. Our stage is small and our audiences ‘just folks’ and so we need 
a play requiring a single, simple setting and not ‘over the heads’ of an 
average audience.” Such a letter is interesting and the writer is to be 
commended, first, for being fair and scrupulous about the matter of roy- 
alty; second, for desiring a play of good quality; and third, for the clear- 
sighted analysis of the situation and the presentation of local conditions. 
My answer is usually something like this. “I regret that I cannot offer and 
recommend such a play as you would like, but I am sure that you can get 


* Excerpted from the December, 1931, issue of English Notes, which is edited by 
Lucia B. Mirrielees and issued by the English department of the State University of 
Montana. 
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a good deal of help and perhaps just the information you wish by writ- 
ing to: 

The Amateur’s Round Table, Walter H. Baker Co., 41 Winter Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Miss Floyd Crutchfield, Samuel French, Inc., 811 W. Seventh St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

The Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Row Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill., publishers of the pop- 
ular series of “The Gateway Series of Tested Plays.’ 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, IIl. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


These are the outstanding larger play publishers whose catalogues will 
be helpful and who are especially qualified to serve you in this matter.” 
Besides the catalogues of publishers, one valuable source of information 
is Frank Shay’s One Thousand and One Plays for the Little Theatre pub- 
lished by Stewart Kidd, 1923. 

And here is a list of one-act comedies and fantasies within the abilities 
of good high-school groups: 


The Affected Young Ladies, Moliére. 6 men, 3 women. Simple interior. Can be 
played in modern dress. Very amusing satire. (French.) No royalty. 

Beauty and Jacobin, Booth Tarkington. 3 men, 2 women. A favorite with ama- 
teurs and easily produced. (In Cohen collection.) 

Bimbo, the Pirate, Booth Tarkington. 4 men, 1 woman. Not extremely difficult 
setting. Comedy concerning pious pirates and their profane captive. (In 
Ladies’ Home Journal One-Act Plays.) No royalty. 

The Boor, Tchekoff. 2 men, 1 woman, and extras. Simple interior. Easy com- 
edy of Russian peasant life. (French.) No royalty. 

Cabbages, Edward Staadt. 4 men, 3 women. A very amusing comedy about a 
German family newly become rich. Several excellent character parts. 
(French.) Royalty $5.00. 

Bumblepuppy, J. W. Rogers. 3 men. Easy exterior. Delightful southern char- 
acter comedy. 40 minutes. (French.) 

Cinderella Married, Rachel Lyman Field. 2 men, 4 women. Easy setting. Com- 
edy concerning the domestic troubles of Cinderella. (In Six Plays.) Royal- 
ty $10.00. 

Columbine, Colin Campbell Clements. 3 women. Easy interior. Effective play. 
(In Treasury of Plays for Women.) 

The Dear Departed, Stanley Houghton. 3 men, 2 women, 1 girl. (Girl may be 
omitted.) A comedy in which unfriendly relatives get together to quarrel 
about the property of a supposedly dead father. (French.) Royalty $5.00. 
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Evening Dress Indispensable, Roland Pertwee. 2 men, 3 women. Easy interior. 
Good comedy concerning a mother’s efforts to marry her daughter. (In 
Ladies’ Home Journal One-Act Plays.) Royalty $10.00. 

The Flattering Word, George Kelly. 2 men, 3 women. Farcical satire showing 
the power of flattery, particularly on a doting mother. (In The Flattering 
Word and Other One-Act Plays.) (French.) Royalty $10.00. 

The Florist Shop, Winifred Hawkridge. 3 men, 2 women. Interior of florist’s 
shop. Amusing play concerning a shop girl’s aid in the love affairs of two 
elderly persons. (In Harvard Plays, tst ser.) Royalty $10.00. 

Free Speech, William Prosser. 7 men. Russian setting, not difficult. Satire con- 
cerning freedom of speech. (In Harvard Plays, ist ser.) Royalty $10.00. 
Joint Owners in Spain, Alice Brown. 4 women. Easy interior. Excellent play 
full of humor and pathos with scene in an old ladies’ home. (Swartout or 

Baker.) Royalty $5.00. 

The Maker of Dreams, Oliphant Downs. 2 men, 1 woman. Quaint interior. 
Pierrette and Pierrot play with good opportunities for costuming and acting. 
(In Cohen collection, Clark collection, French, or Baker.) Royalty $10.00. 

The Marriage Proposal, Tchekoff. 2 men, 1 woman. Easy interior. Russian 
comedy concerning a proposal of marriage. Easy to do. (French.) No 
royalty. 

Not Quite Such a Goose, Elizabeth Gale. 2 men, 3 women. Easy interior. Ex- 
cellent play for young people showing the effect upon a school boy when he 
falls in love. (Baker.) No royalty. 

Poor Aubrey, George Kelly. 1 man, 3 women. Easy interior. A domestic farce 
which was the nucleus of the three-act play, The Show-off. Hilarious if well 
done but rather difficult. (In The Flattering Word and Other Plays.) Royal- 
ty $10.00. 

The Pot Boiler, Alice Gerstenberg. 5 men, 2 women. Setting is bare stage. 
Burlesque on rehearsal of play. Very popular and funny. (In Ten One-Act 
Plays.) Royalty $10.00. 

A Proposal under Difficulties, John Kendrick Bangs. 2 men, 2 women. Easy 
interior. A celebrated farce of an earlier generation. (French.) No royalty. 

Spreading the News, Lady Gregory. 7 men, 3 women. Exterior, but not diffi- 
cult. Excellent comedy concerning spread of gossip. Very popular. (In 
Cohen collection or French.) Royalty $5.00. 

Three Pills in a Bottle, Rachel Field. 5 men, 3 women. Easy interior. One of 
the best fantasies ever written. Very popular. (In Six Plays and Harvard 
Plays, 1st ser.) Royalty $10.00. 

Thursday Evening, Christopher Morley. 1 man, 3 women. Easy interior. Do- 
mestic comedy, very funny. (Swartout.) Royalty $10. 

The Trysting Place, Booth Tarkington. 4 men, 3 women. Easy interior. Very 

good comedy concerning love-making of adolescent youth. Extremely pop- 

ular. (Baker.) No royalty. 
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Will o’ the Wisp, Doris Halman. 4 women. Simple interior. Fantasy, one of the 
best of its kind. Very difficult but very popular. (In Mayorga collection or 
Baker.) Royalty $10.00. 

The Workhouse Ward, Lady Gregory. 2 men, 1 woman. Easy interior. One 
of the popular Irish plays. (In Shay and Loving collection or French.) 
Royalty $5.00. 

Company for Mrs. Gilchrist, Margaret S. Angus. 3 women, 1 man. Easy in- 
terior. Good exuberant character comedy about Montana people in the 
wheat country. (Montana University.) Royalty $5.00. 

The Anniversary, Tchekoff. 2 men, 2 women. Easy interior. Rollicking farce 
with interesting human character. No royalty. 

A Minuet, Louis N. Parker. 2 men, 1 woman. Jail interior. Play in verse about 
aristocrats in the French Revolution. (French.) 20 minutes. 

Sparkin’, E. P. Conkle. 1 man, 3 women. Easy interior. Interesting and amus- 
ing character comedy in Nebraska rural dialect. (French.) Royalty $5.00. 

Crabbed Youth and Age, Lennox Robinson. 3 men, 4 women. Easy interior. 
Amusing, lighthearted comedy. (French.) Royalty $10.00. 

WILLIAM ANGUS 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


OUR SHACKLED LANGUAGE 


The teaching of English has suffered somewhat from the ignorance of 
teachers, and somewhat more from the establishment of wrong goals by 
teachers who were not so ignorant. 

One who would know and teach the best in English may profit by a 
knowledge of many things. Handbooks, grammars, and dictionaries 
should be his friends and counselors, but not his masters. He must know 
the history of his language with its trends and tendencies that he may 
have perspective to judge what is good and what is bad in it. A knowledge 
of French and Latin and German will be useful. He may study the words 
of the great masters of English, as a student of painting studies the works 
of Giotto and da Vinci and Sargent. And most of all, he must observe 
current usage; for it is usage that gives meaning to language. Every ex- 
perience with a word changes the meaning of that word. The radio, the 
newspapers, the theater, and the conversation of the streets and offices are 
the best sources for that knowledge of language which is power. A word 
has no meaning except that which it calls up in the minds of its users and 
hearers. When Chaucer wrote 


He never yet no vileinye ne sayde, 
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the double negative was logical because the thought which the words 
called up was logical. There is no test of language beyond the thought 
which is its father in one mind and its child in another. 

Language at its best is beautiful. Its rhythms furnish a pattern fasci- 
nating as the legend of a medieval tapestry. Language at its best is indi- 
vidual. Your language is not my language. Our experiences are different, 
our ideas are different, our souls are different; our words if they are ours 
must be different. Language at its best is economical. There is no lost 
time, no wasted motion, no aimless verbiage. But, above all, language at 
its best is useful. Light flashes through it from one mind into another, 
thoughts are molded, and deeds result. 

There are some people who are satisfied with nothing less than the best 
for themselves. In the furnishings of their homes, in the books that they 
read, in the friends that they cherish, there is an individualized sincerity. 
In their possessions they find a place only for that which to them is beau- 
tiful or useful. 

The standards which these great souls apply in all their living should 
be the standards of the English of our schoolrooms. Our problems are 
not problems of usage so much as they are problems of use. Not what 
has Macaulay or Stevenson said, but what shall I say in order to most 
clearly, most sincerely, most economically, and most forcibly express my 
own individuality as it lives in my own thought. If such expression calls 
for split infinitives, then let my infinitives remain cleft while the world 
standeth. If my words express my ideas, if their sounds are harmonious 
and beautiful, if their associations are vigorous and pleasant rather than 
feeble or vulgar, then let them be my words. Though I may never attain 
to the force or melody or versatility of a Shakespeare, I may hope to at- 
tain to his sincerity. 

So long as we are fettered by the inhibitions we have brought out of the 
schoolroom, we cannot write with our own pens or speak with our own 
voices. This is bad for us; it is bad also for the English language, which 
knows no life except that which we give it. 

Some millions of Americans have refused to own the rule of the Great 
God Correctness. They have exercised a sort of freedom of their own—a 
freedom of chaos which knows no best in language. Yet it is to them and 
not to our schoolrooms that we must look for future improvements in the 
language. If stronger or more graceful forms develop, they will come from 
the unlettered and the rebellious. 

One wishes that the idea of usefulness and beauty and individual sin- 
cerity as a test of language fitness might be given a trial even in the 
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schoolroom. Such a trial might strike the shackles from our speech and 
start the English tongue again upon its age-old quest for perfection. 
ROSEWELL G. LowREY 


Biue Mountain COLLEGE 
Mounrtatn, MissIssIppPi 


REJECTION SLIPS’ 


Some Frank Stockton among statisticians might base a graphic and 
amusing parable upon the number of clock-hours, foot pounds of energy, 
and oculists’ bills entailed in a given year by the correction of manuscripts 
hastily or heedlessly prepared. The “born” poor speller, who would de- 
serve much sympathy if he were putting forth his best effort, neglects to 
purchase or at least to consult a dictionary. Another delinquent has never 
grasped the idea that the object of writing is to be read. Let the marks go 
down on the paper somehow; if tabulation or outlining has been called for, 
let the columns waver, the lines converge, and the margins lose signifi- 
cance. A manuscript has been produced; the student has done his bit. To 
be sure, in the preceding course such practices were not tolerated; but 
that was last semester. There is no doubt that in the aggregate the unnec- 
essary work imposed on English teachers through mere thoughtlessness 
involves an appalling waste. The theme-reader’s dream is a set of neatly 
typed papers, each entirely correct in all matters of style and form for 
which the class at the stage reached may justly be held responsible. We 
all know how rapidly we can read individual manuscripts that approach 
the ideal standard. Rapidity of reading saves time for the writing of stim- 
ulating criticism of the student’s work, or for enrichment of the next day’s 
lecture. On the other hand, a few papers every week, filled with unneces- 
sary elementary blunders, or presenting to the startled eye, at first glance, 
the aspect of Arabic script or of cuneiform, may in the course of a semester 
waste unconscionable hours. 

As an experimental measure of relief, I may suggest the rejection slip. 
For this purpose I have recently procured a small supply of blanks, type- 
written on six-by-four-inch cards. Better versions could doubtless be de- 
vised; the plan may, unknown to me, have been used before. Here, at all 


* Taken from the Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English, De- 
cember, 1931, of which J. O. Faulkner is editor. 
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events, is my attempt, designed for use in any type of English course— 
literary, rhetorical, or linguistic. 


M 


The instructor in the course on 
regrets that because of 
illegible writing 
extremely careless spelling 
failure to observe conventions of manuscript form 
confused arrangement 
unsuitable method of preparation 


_____is unable to consider your paper in its present form. Please (revise) 
(rewrite) it before 


“Failure to observe conventions,” etc., covers such improprieties as 


writing on both sides of the sheet, or the use of pencil. ‘“Confused arrange- 
ment” may refer to any serious confusion, especially confusion for the eye; 
e.g., the condition of an outline which looks as if it had been pitched upon 
the page with a hayfork. “Unsuitable method of preparation” may serve as 
generic caption for divers futilities and vagaries. A paper is sometimes 
composed in utter disregard of directions explicitly given. Occasionally 
two students, far more naive than dishonest, will turn in papers so nearly 
identical that it is impossible for the instructor to decide whether he has to 
deal with copying or with misguided collaboration. The whole transaction 
is too artless to constitute a case for discipline. It is necessary to point out 
that whereas joint study has its place, that place is not in the preparation 
of written assignments to be individually signed. A few enlightening words 
should be added on the purpose of written exercises.” 

In any of these situations, the paper may be quietly returned to the 
writer, together with the rejection slip properly filled out, and with the 
appropriate phrase checked. If further comment is requisite (as in the 
instance just described), it may be written on the back of the rejection 
slip rather than on the student’s paper. This method has the advantage 
over the usual written or oral admonition of being impersonal. It is evi- 
dently not contrived for the persecution of an individual unfortunate, but 
for general use. The blank is so worded as to be serviceable in various 
courses and in the hands of various instructors. 

My own experiment is in the early stages. When the slips were first 
prepared I had them passed around my classes, expressing the hope that, 


? It may be well to stress the point that I have “exercises” especially in mind. Free 
composition is another matter. 
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once seen, the device might never need to be employed. Certainly I no- 
ticed a prompt improvement in the general aspect of papers handed in. 
This initial gain must, of course, be followed up with steadfast attention. 
It is to be hoped that not often will the rejection slip need to be inflicted 
twice on the same student. 

M. BuRNHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


“PAGANY” 


When any unusual talent appears, it is in the public interest to keep it 
useful. A good editor of contemporary work is definitely useful to the vi- 
tality of contemporary English or American. I probably keep, or am kept, 
in more immediate touch with the fluctuations of magazine publishing 
than anyone with a full teaching schedule. Pagamy is now in its third year. 
Richard Johns is certainly the best editor of contemporary literature that 
we have had in America in my time. 

I don’t know how long the magazine can be maintained in present con- 
ditions, without adequate support from advertisers, etc., but attention 
should be directed to it both as publishers’ advertising medium and as an 
alarm clock for teachers of English. 

That does not mean that every item in it is impeccable. But it has the 
highest percentage of live matter; and the exercise of picking the live and 
achieved from the half-developed would be very good exercise for teachers, 
even when the subject matter is not adapted to grammar-school class work. 

The most damnable characteristic of the people who interpose them- 
selves between work and the public is that of waiting twenty years to print 
an elegy on stuff they were too infernally stupid to recognize as interesting 
when first offered. Again and again these idiots print pathetic articles tell- 
ing how good something was. Matter of cowardice. Afraid of saying that 
anything is. 


Ezra PounpD 


RAPALLo, VIA MARSALA 12-5 
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EDITORIAL 


So numerous are the portents announcing the emergence of a 
more integrated curriculum in American schools that an inquiry 
Changing Objectives into the functions of English under the re- 

in English vised organization seems mandatory. The 
use of the English “opportunity teacher,” the introduction of extra- 
class guidance programs in English, the movement toward interde- 
partmental co-operation in the improvement of language accuracy, 
and the growing practice of listing poetry and fiction with the read- 
ings in the social and natural sciences illustrate an undeniable trend 
in the direction of a close association of language and reading with 
the “subject-matter” subjects. As the expressional and even the 
literary aspects of English are coming to be accepted less as a prob- 
lem of special class instruction and more as the province of the en- 
tire school organization, a redefinition of the aims of English be- 
comes necessary. 

Basic to this revaluation of English procedures will be the scien- 
tific determination of educational objectives. This day of crisis and 
chaos still finds the schools vociferously disclaiming responsibility 
for social leadership. Not until educational materials and practices 
are systematically tested with relation to the needs of contemporary 
life can there be any escape from the banalities that frequently pass 
for scientific contributions to education. 

Since the effectuation of the social functions of the school is con- 
ditional upon the school’s understanding of the nature of the child, 
large responsibility for the study and modification of the learner’s 
responses rests with the English teacher, who must habitually look 
beyond subject matter to the learner himself. The English depart- 
ment should formulate a theory of instruction which will point the 
way to the integration of experience gathered in the wide and per- 
plexing fields of the natural, physical, and social sciences. 

The implications of this unmistakable trend are at least twofold. 
First, the language activities heretofore regarded as the particular 
province of the English department are to be defined as expressional 
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forms employed normally in al/ the “subjects” of the curriculum. 
Second, the English department is to be concerned with a body of 
meaningful experiences which travel the whole circuit from the 
original impact of truth upon consciousness to the final thrust of 
insight or imagination. In contrast with the special fields which 
necessarily deal with segments of experience, English is to provide 
the guidance which will result in the harmonization of experience in 
a growing awareness of the meaning of life. ; 
Any curriculum organization which looks toward the unification t 
of child experience by means of a separate course or department of P 
instruction is clearly illogical and uneconomical. But until we have 
witnessed the infiltration of sound curriculum theory in a wider area 
of the educational field, the English teacher will be obliged to as- 
sume functions which, by virtue of her traditional place in the 
school organization, she is better able to perform than any of her 
colleagues. Forward-looking teachers and administrators are 
recognizing the bankruptcy of the existing educational order; but : 
before the new day arrives they will have the task of laying founda- 
tions that will survive the strains of controversy. ! 
Meanwhile on the social frontiers, where men are fighting civic 
corruption, disease, starvation, and war, the common schools will k 
have to marshal all their forces to keep alive a struggle the outcome 
of which is today more doubtful than ever before. The parasitic t 
devotees of the genteel tradition may remain behind; the English 
classrooms, converted into forums for the study of current prob- 
lems within the comprehension of youth, drawing upon the re- 
sources of every other school department, are needed as recruiting 
grounds in the war against extinction. 
The flowering of a new civilization has brought into prominence 
a new moral imperative, and has changed the social ideal from a 
dream into a condition of survival. In the communication of that 
ideal—the antithesis of the proud individualism with which we now 
so commonly indoctrinate the innocents—the teacher of English 
has a transcending obligation in the face of which insistence upon Si 
departmental boundaries is the merest cavil. C 
JouHN J. DE BoER 
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CO-OPERATION ASKED IN SPELLING STUDY 


All English teachers from the fourth through the twelfth grades are in- 
vited to join in a co-operative study of spelling errors in the writing of 
school pupils. It will be particularly fortunate if the study can be made 
throughout a number of entire schools or systems. The requirements are 
simple: 

The pupils are to be asked to write a series of compositions allowing them 
free choice of subjects or on suggested topics that relate to school, travel, sci- 
ence, or current events. These compositions should then be read very carefully, 
checking all spelling errors with a colored pencil. Following this, the errors 
should be listed with the instructor’s name, school, address, grade, and total esti- 
mated number of words in the compositions read as in this form. 


. No. of Times List All the Separate Misspellings 
7 
Word Misspelled Misspelled with Their Frequency 
Address 4 adress (3) addres (1) 


Give a rough estimate of the total number of words in the compositions read 
by counting the words in five or six of the compositions, finding the average 
number of words per composition, and multiplying by the number of composi- 
tions to give the total number of words. In the column “word misspelled,” list 
the words misspelled, giving them with their correct spelling, in alphabetical 
order. In the column “number of times misspelled” enter the count of the num- 
ber of times the word was misspelled by all the pupils in the class. If one pupil 
misspells a word more than once, the word should be counted every time it is 
misspelled. In the column “list all the separate misspellings with their fre- 
quency” give the actual misspellings, placing after each in a parenthesis the 
number of times this misspelling occurred. 

Make a separate list for each school grade. That is, enter the misspellings of 
all pupils in the ninth grade in one list and the misspellings of the pupils in the 
tenth grade in a separate list. 

Although returns may be sent at any later date, it is suggested that the com- 
positions be written during the week of May 2 and that the lists be made and 
sent within a week to Holland D. Roberts, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

(Signed) PerctvaAL M. SyMonps 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


D. Roberts 
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MALVERN FESTIVAL, 1932 


Bernard Shaw’s new play, T00 True To Be Good, is the final drama in 
the series, “Four Hundred Years of English Drama,” which forms the pro- 
gram of this year’s Malvern Festival in Worcestershire, England, August 
1-20. Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister met with so much approval in last 
year’s festival that it is to be repeated. John Heywood’s The Play of the 
Wether will precede it at each performance. Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist 
and Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great are also among this year’s selections. 
The course of lectures is conducted by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Dr. F. S. Boas, Professor Allardyce Nicoll, and Mr. Bonamy Dobree. 
Other festivals near Malvern are the Shakespeare Festival, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, which runs from June 27 to September ro, and the Three 
Choirs Musical Festival held in Worcester Cathedral from the 4th to the 
oth of September. Information concerning the Malvern Festival is avail- 
able at Malvern Festival Bureau, 1 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE OF NEW ADDRESS 


In order that readers of the English Journal may receive each number 
in regular course, they should notify the Journal at 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago, if they plan any change of address. Subscribers who ex- 
pect to change address before the appearance of the June number (about 
May 11) should send notice to that effect as early as possible. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters of the convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English to be held in Memphis, Tennessee, this year will be at the Hotel 
Peabody. The management announces the following schedule of rates: 
single rooms, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, and $5.00 per day; double rooms, $5.00, 
$5.50, $6.00, and $7.00 per day; twin bedrooms, $7.00, $8.00, and $10.00 
per day. Suites vary according to size and location. All rooms are 
equipped with combination tub and shower bath and circulating ice water 
and modern furniture. 


REPORT ON COMPOSITION TEXTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the article embodying the report of the Committee on the 
Evaluation of Composition Textbooks, of which Dora V. Smith is chair- 
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man, will be supplied a¢ cost upon application, provided applicants will re- 
port within thirty days concerning the usefulness of the report in their 
summer school classes and among teachers of English. 


THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION 


Doubtlessly, every reader of the English Journal knows of the appoint- 
ment by the National Council of Teachers of English of a Curriculum 
Commission to build a course of study in English from the kindergarten 
through the university. This very ambitious undertaking was promptly 
supported by the other large organizations interested in the composition, 
reading, and literature training of our youth. So large an enterprise neces- 
sarily requires a large group of workers and rather thorough division of 
labor, as the following highly organized personnel shows. 


STEERING COMMITTEE 
Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Ruth A. Barnes, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Walter Barnes, New York University, New York City, New York 
O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 
Luella Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Hardin Craig, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
R. S. Crane, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Frances Dearborn, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
1W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois 
James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Rollo Lyman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
J. M. O’Neill, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Ruth Mary Weeks, 3408 Harrison Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


ORGANIZATIONS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
E. A. Cross, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Everett L. Hunt, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Carroll P. Lahman, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


* Chairman. 
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Emma Grant Meader, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
Gladys Borchers, Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin 
J. M. O’Neill, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Henrietta Prentiss, Hunter College, New York City, New York 
Charles K. Thomas, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


National Education Association 
Sarah T. Muir, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Edwin L. Miller, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


CORRECTIVE TEACHING 
1 Prudence Cutright, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Frances Dearborn, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Harry A. Greene, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Lou Kennedy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
Paul T. Rankin, Director of Research, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 


Adviser 
L. J. O'Rourke, 3505 Patterson Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CREATIVE WRITING 
Hedwig Alexander, Parker Practice School, 68th Street and Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
1C.C. Certain, 4070 Vicksburg Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
May Hill, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


LITERATURE 
1 Ruth A. Barnes, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Jean Betzner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Angela M. Broening, Assistant Director of City Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
Ruth E. Elder, Shawnee Public Schools, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Orton Lowe, Miami University, Coral Gables, Florida 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Ellin J. O'Leary, 13 West 65th Street, New York City, New York 


Adviser 


Franklin T. Baker, Columbia University, New York City, New York 


ORAL COMPOSITION 


Robert B. Abbott, Heaton School, 1246 McKinley Avenue, Fresno, California 
Blanche E. Fuqua, Terre Haute, Indiana 


* Chairman. 
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Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 

1 Katherine L. Healy, Board of Education, Hagerstown, Maryland 
Frances Jenkins, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Delia H. Kibbe, Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


READING 
G. T. Buswell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
C. T. Gray, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Alice Hanthorne, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
1 Maude McBroom, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


1 Florence E. Bamberger, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Myrtle Eckhardt, Board of Education, Westminster, Maryland 

Harry A. Greene, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

W. S. Guiler, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Mary C. Pavey, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Rose Wickey, Director of Research, Kansas City, Missouri 


SECONDARY LEVEL 
CORRECTIVE TEACHING 


Fred R. Conkling, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 

H. C. Newton, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

C. E. Ragsdale, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Helen Ruhlen, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Marguerite B. Shelmadine, Jefferson Junior High School, Rochester, New York 
Percival M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
1 J. C. Tressler, 115 Pembroke Place, Kew Gardens, L.I., New York 

Evelina O. Wiggins, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


CREATIVE WRITING 


1 Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

John T. Frederick, 801 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Snow L. Housh, 1031 Gramercy Drive, Los Angeles, California 

H. G. Merriam, University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 

H. D. Roberts, International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Nellie B. Sergent, 435 West 119th Street, New York City 

Charles Sladen, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Annarrah Stewart, Western State University, Gunnison, Colorado 


* Chairman. 
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GRAMMAR 


Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois 
V. C. Coulter, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

1H. G. Owens, 1115 Council Street, High Point, North Carolina 
A. D. Sheffield, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Reuben Steinbach, 2333 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Maryland 


Advisers 
John S. Kenyon, Hiriam College, Hiriam, Ohio 
Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
I. A. Richards, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Edward Sapir, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


LITERATURE 


1 Walter Barnes, New York University, New York City 
Stella Center, go Morningside Drive, New York City, New York 
Louise Dudley, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Blanche F. Emery, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Cora Paine McKay, 3055 Hopkins Street, Oakland, California 
Mark A. Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Howard Seely, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Russell Thomas, University High School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ili- 
nois 
ORAL COMPOSITION 
1 Elizabeth W. Baker, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Sarah M. Barber, Richmond Hill High School, New York City, New York 
A. F. Blanks, 845 Contra Costa Avenue, Berkeley, California 
H. L. Eubank, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Mary E. Lowe, 1075 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colorado 
Emma Grant Meader, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
Frances Spencer, Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Pauline Warner, 1723 N. Henderson Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Advisers 


Gladys Borchers, Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin 

Everett L. Hunt, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Carroll P. Lahman, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
J. M. O'Neill, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Henrietta Prentiss, Hunter College, New York City, New York 

Charles K. Thomas, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


READING 


Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Walter S. Hinchman, 501 Randolph Street, Milton, Massachusetts 


* Chairman, 
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Theodore W. H. Irion, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

J. M. McCallister, Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 

1 Dudley Miles, 460 Riverside Drive, New York City, New York 

Edith Shepherd, University High School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Arthur E. Traxler, University High School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Advisers 


Arthur Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, New 
York 

L. C. Pressey, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

W. L. Uhl, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


1 Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 

Lucy H. Chapman, 3900 Spuyten Duyvil Parkway, New York City 

Mabel C. Hermans, Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 

Blanford Jennings, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri 

Edward S. Noyes, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Helen Rand, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Anne Lane Savidge, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Margaret Skinner, 139 Gilman Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

Adviser 
Henry S. Canby, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, New York 


UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


General Chairman, Hardin Craig, Leland Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia 


GRADUATE DIVISION 


‘R. S. Crane, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

A. C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Norman Foerster, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addison Hibbard, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Marjorie Nicholson, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
E. G. Osgood, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


* Chairman. 
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Louise Pound, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Robert Shafer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

John S. P. Tatlock, University of California, Berkeley, California 
Karl Young, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
1Q. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Fred R. Conkling, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 
H. L. Eubank, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
John T. Frederick, Editor of the Midland, Chicago, Illinois 
Helen Hughes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Merritt Hughes, University of California, Berkeley, California 
Robert A. Law, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
A. D. Sheffield, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Warner Taylor, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Homer Woodbridge, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 


ADAPTATION TO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF ABILITY 


Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 

Claudia Crumpton, Hutchins Institute School, Detroit, Michigan 

Olive Ely Hart, South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Ethel Holmes, Board of Education, Denver, Colorado 

R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

1G. W. Norvell, University of State of New York, Albany, New York 

Ruth Mary Weeks, 3408 Harrison Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Advisers 


Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William S. Gray, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Earl Hudelson, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 


CORRELATION COMMITTEE 


Merrill Bishop, Board of Education, San Antonio, Texas 

Anna Cawley, University of Minnesota High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Martha E. Clay, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Julian M. Drachman, Morris High School, 166th Street and Boston Road, New 
York City 

Herbert E. Fowler, New York University, New York City 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


* Chairman. 
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Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Ethel Holt, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

H. B. Lamport, Director of Instruction, Highland Park, Michigan 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
William Allan Neilson, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Louis A. Pechstein, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

R. E. Spiller, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Charles F. Van Cleve, Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 

Clara Louise Voigt, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri 
Frank Earl Ward, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

1 Ruth Mary Weeks, 3408 Harrison Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
Edgar H. Whitney, Board of Education, Portland, Oregon 

Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Advisers 


Harlan H. Barrows, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

C. A. Beard, New Milford, Connecticut 

Ralph Adams Cram, Boston, Massachusetts 

Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Robert H. Lowie, University of California, Berkeley, California 
Frederick McConnell, Cleveland Playhouse, Cleveland, Ohio 
Daniel Gregory Mason, 149 East 4oth Street, New York City, New York 
Shailer Mathews, 5736 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Ralph B. Perry, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Charles Schuchert, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


TEACHER TRAINING 


F. H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Arthur S. Gist, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 
Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 

Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

C. S. Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
1Q. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Norman J. Whitney, 111 Concord Place, Syracuse, New York 


TESTS 
Mary C. Burch, Mills College, Mills, California 
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Mary P. Eaton, Wadleigh High School, 215 West 114th Street, New York City 


1 James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


* Chairman. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


“The Varied and the Glorious.” By Struthers Burt. The Frontier, 
March, 1932. The conflict between metropolitanism and sectionalism in 
literature involves a distinction that ought to be made between criticism 
and production. The literary critic needs to be near the artistic clearing 
house of the nation. Great schools of criticism do not spring up in the scat- 
tered areas from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. Incidentally, the 
discomfort frequently connected with metropolitan living should serve as 
a spur to volubility. The disappearance of the sectional book page, there- 
fore, and its absorption by the pages of the great metropolitan dailies, is 
less a tragedy than a portent of artistic revival. 

Great art, on the other hand, is in its essence provincial. A sectional 
literary magazine which avoids pure criticism as far as possible may be 
immensely useful. The expatriate, even if he is a great artist like Henry 
James and Edith Wharton, tends to have small effect, except technically, 
upon the world. Of Henry James it has been said, “he turned his back 
upon the greatest phenomenon of the century, the rise of the United States, 
to record tittle-tattle at English tea parties.” Nations will never be so close 
to each other, actually or spritually, not to make it a dangerous experi- 
ment for an artist to live permanently outside of his own country. Tur- 
genieff living outside of Russia and trying to write like a Frenchman would 
not have been the great writer we know him to be. Grieg’s music is always 
unmistakably Scandinavian; Anthony Van Dyck transferred to England 
gave all his English ladies and gentlemen a certain Flemish gravity. Kip- 
ling’s Indian tales illustrate his failure as a Colonial to write like an Eng- 
lishman. The better Montanan you are, in residence or out, the better 
American you will be; the better American you are, the better internation- 
al citizen you are likely to be. We are assuming always that “good” means 
educated, broad-minded, and tolerant. 

Artistic power consists in the recognition of the fitness of things. Mon- 
tana has no need to be like New York; it has a beautiful and indigenous 
life of its own. Skyscrapers are beautiful in New York or Chicago be- 
cause they are necessary there and native to the metropolis. ‘For even as 
we have many members in one body, and all the members have not the 
same office, so we who are many are one body in Christ and severally mem- 
bers one of another.” That passage from St. Paul translated into the lan- 
guage of ordinary life furnishes an appropriate answer to unwise stand- 
ardization. 
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“First Things in Education.” By William H. Kilpatrick. School and 
Society, December 26, 1931. Notwithstanding the increasingly corporate 
nature of human society, many tendencies have acted to build destructive 
anti-social attitudes which threaten perhaps the very foundations of our 
social order. Prior to the stock market crash in October, 1929, a veritable 
army of people were trying to get money for themselves without rendering 
any service in return. Business mergers from which fortunes are often 
made for no adequate service to society have been very numerous. Mis- 
leading advertising, graft and corruption in financial and political life, 
bootlegging and racketeering, suggest alarming weaknesses in our social 
structure. Wheat and cotton are raised in such large quantities that it is 
seriously proposed to destroy a part in order to boost prices, while at the 
same time we have bread lines and millions cannot buy food and clothing. 
Starvation and destitution are widespread in a system where factories and 
mines, if worked to capacity, would produce more than our present system 
can dispose of. Moral and religious conceptions prevalent in our day are 
based on ideas appropriate to pioneer periods, if not to the Middle Ages. 

Our only hope lies in fundamental and widespread critical thinking 
about our economic and social order. From the kindergarten through the 
adult school we must accept as our dominating concern the building of 
appropriate effectual intelligence to deal with these problems. We must 
so manage that our young people and our older people become increasing- 
ly able and disposed to criticize the existing social arrangement. It will 
not be the task of the school to hand out a system designed to provide a 
solution for these problems. As our young people grow older and come to 
face them, we must help them continuously to face problematic situations. 

In preparation for such a program we must realize that a system in 
which experts at the top do the thinking for a whole school system and 
hand it down for docile teachers to execute is all wrong. Such an adminis- 
tration but offers itself as an ally against intelligent action in behalf of the 
public good. 

A program looking toward the growth of a thinking citizenship implies 
the employment of thinking teachers. We shall need to accept as our first 
duty the raising of educational standards in the teaching profession to a 
level at least as high as that of the medical profession. We shall need to 
look forward to the time when teaching and all other labor shall be viewed 
as a Shared enterprise in living and a contriving to make life better. 

Our immediate obligation, then, is to join schooling as significantly to 
life about us as we can. Always the social motive must be used, social 
connections must be sought, and group endeavor in significant things must 
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be encouraged. Pupils must be brought face to face with the thinking 
aspects of social and group life in such a manner as best to minister to 
their growth in open-mindedness, in critical-mindedness, social intel- 
ligence, and social interest. 


“Introducing Julius Caesar.” By Bertha Rodgers. The English Leaf- 
let, February, 1932. Notwithstanding the expenditure of much effort and 
thought in planning the teaching of Julius Caesar, the instructor was un- 
able to arouse more than an attitude of polite attention to the subject. 
In order to avoid the flat proceedings involved in the formal recitation, a 
program of activities in which all pupils were to participate was arranged 
in connection with the reading of the play. The first step was to invite 
children to read orally passages from Julius Caesar for the purpose of pro- 
ducing dramatic effect. Guessing contests which consisted in substituting 
a word or words to make the meaning clearer proved to be especially effec- 
tive in the case of such words as “replication,” “ceremonies,” “servile,” 
and “conception.” Mimeographed copies of contracts suggested by each 
of the acts were distributed to the pupils. A maximum of free selection was 
allowed by each of the contracts. The activities comprised a wide range 
of electives, including dramatization of a scene, with free rendering or 
with memorized lines, word pictures of the characters, and the making of 
a booklet. There was a considerable amount of oral work, checking of lines 
that were regarded as especially effective, humorous, or revealing. Funda- 
mental to the entire plan was the principle that active responsibility was 
placed upon the students themselves. 


“Class Size Standards at the College Level.” By Earl Hudelson. 
North Central Association Quarterly, March, 1932. The pressure of large 
enrolments in the first and second years of the college and university has 
produced widespread interest in the relative efficiency of large and small 
classes. The experiments of Edmonson and Mulder, Grupe, Taylor, Hol- 
land, Kirk, Marinoni, Moss, Rogers, Hudelson, Beauchamp, and Rem- 
mers justify the conclusion that class size under present methods of in- 
struction and classroom management bears no significant relationship to 
student achievement except by the use of instructional procedures that are 
costly in money, time, and labor. 

Small classes and maternalistic methods of instruction do, indeed, ap- 
pear to possess advantages for the weaker student. There is considerable 
room for doubt, however, whether it is the business of higher education to 
coddle faltering students through their courses in college. Small classes 
are, therefore, desirable if education is to place a premium on mediocrity. 
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We have no reason to believe that college students under modern condi- 
tions achieve less than they did when classes were small and the relation- 
ship intimate. No evidence exists that any advantages accruing from 
small classes do not accrue equally from large classes. Even the frequent 
and intimate teacher-pupil contacts possible in small classes have no de- 
monstrable educational advantage except a possible personal satisfaction. 


“The High School of Tomorrow” (editorial). Journal of the National 
Education Association, March, 1932. The modern secondary school cur- 
riculum has failed to adapt itself to the vital problems of contemporary 
life. A changing civilization has produced new demands upon the educa- 
tional system which cannot be met by the artificial! and unresponsive 
organization which is still dominant in American secondary schools. 

The approach to the new organization is suggested by the tendency to 
group items of subject matter about projects or problems. Units of learn- 
ing may be drawn from the more pressing needs of present-day living as 
suggested by the seven cardinal objectives of education. The worth of 
school activity is to be measured by the degree with which it meets the 
needs both of child life and the life of society. 


“The Experience of Colorado State Teachers College with New College 
Entrance Requirements.” By George Willard Frasier. North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, March, 1932. The new entrance requirements estab- 
lished by Colorado State Teachers College, December, 1928, were adopted 
because of a general realization that traditional college entrance require- 
ments restricted unduly the freedom of secondary-school staffs to revise 
their curricula in accordance with the most progressive practices. Under 
the new arrangement the college selected Freshmen on the basis of four 
criteria: (1) health, as determined through an examination by the college 
physicians; (2) character, as determined by recommendations from school 
officials; (3) graduation from high school; (4) the ability to do college 
work as evidenced by scores made on a battery of tests. Under this plan 
the secondary school is no longer encouraged to allow the college to write 
its curriculum for it or to substitute a process of mere time-serving for 
genuine accomplishment in the major fields of study. 

After considerable experimentation with the new entrance require- 
ments, the officials of Colorado State Teachers College are satisfied that 
students admitted under the new ruling are fully as eligible, from an edu- 
cational standpoint, as those entering before the introduction of the new 
plan. On the other hand, the new entrance requirements provide the wid- 
est latitude for a high school endeavoring to meet secondary-school prob- 
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lems with a maximum of freedom. The particular sequence of subjects 
which the student pursued in high school has appeared to be the least valu- 
able information the college can secure concerning a candidate. While no 
one index may be regarded as a competent guide, all of these combined 
reduce measurably the probability of misjudgment. For these reasons the 
Colorado State Teachers College will continue its experimentation along 
these lines. 


“English Programs of High Schools in Iowa.” By Claude L. Nemzek. 
School Review, March, 1932. The study reported in this article gives in- 
formation concerning the work in literature and composition in the Eng- 
lish program for 267 Iowa high schools in 1929. The average amount of 
time devoted to literature in the English program was 39.4 per cent in 
grade nine, 44.3 per cent in grade ten, 79.3 per cent in grade eleven, and 
82.3 per cent in grade twelve. The percentage of time devoted to litera- 
ture was larger in grade nine in the large institutions, smaller in institu- 
tions of medium size, and still smaller in the schools with an enrolment 
of less than 1co. The same was true in grade ten. The average percentage 
in grade eleven was greater in the smaller schools. In grade twelve the 
percentage was lowest in the medium-sized group, higher in the large-sized 
group, and highest in the group of smallest enrolment. Programs in litera- 
ture showed much variation, many selections being taught in all four years 
of high school. The works of Shakespeare apparently still receive great 
emphasis in Iowa high schools. 

The average percentage of time devoted to the composition program 
was, for grade nine, 58.8 per cent; for grade ten, 55.5 per cent; for grade 
eleven, 19.2 per cent; and for grade twelve, 19.4 per cent. The practices 
of large and small schools as to the requirements of weekly compositions 
were rather similar. There was the widest diversity in the basic and sup- 
plementary textbooks and exercise books employed in the schools included 
in this study. 


“A Generalized Technique for Constructing Practice Exercises.” By 
Fred P. Frutchey. Educational Research Bulletin, March 2, 1932. Seven 
major steps are involved in the process: (1) the formulation of the course 
objectives, (2) a definition of the objectives in terms of student behavior, 
(3) a collection of situations in which students can express the behavior, 
(4) evaluation of the types of behavior, (5) preparation of the practice 
exercises, (6) the evaluation of the practice exercises, (7) the improve- 
ment of the practice exercises. The construction of practice exercises con- 
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sists in the collecting of situations in which the behavior may occur. Some 
criteria in the construction of practice exercises in diary technology are: 
(1) their validity must be established by providing practice in the types of 
behavior set by the objective; (2) provision must be made for orientation 
and motivation; (3) the explanation must be clear; (4) methods for over- 
coming common difficulties must be provided; (5) practice should be 
adequate; (6) reading difficulties must be reduced to a minimum; (7) 
attention must be given to the organization and placement of the types of 
problems; and (8) provision must be made for self-testing. 


“Goethe,” in “As I Like It.” By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s, 
March, 1932. The writings of Goethe merit reading and re-reading in this 
centenary year or in any other year, for that matter. This greatest of 
German writers illuminated every subject he touched except mathematics. 
In Goethe is found a steady spiritual growth from the unrestrained fancies 
of the youth who produced The Sorrows of Young Werther to the serenity 
of the latest period, in which Wilhelm Meister, Iphigenia, Faust, and the 
Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann were produced. A literary 
genius and gentleman, this figure, who Haldane said had the most spacious 
mind since Aristotle, has contributed generously to the imperishable 
wealth of the world. 

Fortunately one may secure for a very small sum three of his greatest 
works in excellent translations. Bayard Taylor’s translation of Faust is in 
the “Modern Library,” and Eckermann’s “Conversations,” with Intro- 
duction by Havelock Ellis, and Wilhelm Meister are in “Everyman’s 
Library.” 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Percy H. Boynton, professor of English at the University of Chicago, is 
well known as anthologist and author of critical works in the field of con- 
temporary literature. The best known of his recent works are Some Con- 
temporary Americans, More Contemporary Americans, and the Rediscov- 
ery of the Frontier. 

Eugene E. Burns (A.B. University of Washington) has taught English 
in the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School at Seattle, Washington. 
He is now conducting graduate work in English at Harvard University. 
His observations upon pupil-teacher relationships in American schools 
are especially interesting because he compares them with Old World atti- 
tudes as he experienced them in Russia before the Revolution. 
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George F. Reynolds (Ph.D. University of Chicago) is professor of 


English literature in the University of Colorado and author of English | 


Literature in Fact and Story. 

Luella B. Cook is a teacher of English in Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and author of the recently published Experiments in 
Writing. She has been active as a member of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and as chairman of the Committee on Creative Writ- 
ing of the Curriculum Commission. 

Helen Iona Campbell is a young high-school graduate of Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, who has combined an interest in psychology and philoso- 
phy with her interest in creative writing. 

H. C. Koch (M.A., Ph.D. Ohio State University) is professor of sec- 
ondary education in the University of Nebraska, where he has conducted 
various studies in the field of secondary and college English. He has con- 
tributed to such periodicals as the American School Board Journal, Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, and the School Review. 

Henry C. Fenn was born in Peking, China, and has taught English in 
Chinese schools during his stay in Peking. He organized, with other 
Americans in that city, a discussion group known as the Mermaid Tavern, 
which apparently suggested to him the possibilities of the tavern as a de- 
vice for interesting students in literary groups of earlier periods. He is 
now teaching in Oak Lane Country Day School, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

William Lewin (A.B. New York University; A.M. Columbia Univer- 
sity) is teacher of English and director of visual education at Central High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Lewin has conducted pioneer investiga- 
tions in the field of motion pictures as related to education, and has con- 
tributed to such journals as Educational Screen, Visual Instruction News, 
and Visual Review. He is author of A Story of American Journalism, A 
Story of New Jersey Journalism, The Pageant of New Jersey History, and 
co-author (with Max J. Herzberg) of Speaking and Writing English. 

Josephine Peretz (M.A. Teachers College, Columbia University) is a 
teacher of English in the State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
She has done graduate work at both Columbia and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities. 

Clifton E. Ellinger (A.B. Albion College) teaches English and Latin 
in the Scottville (Michigan) High School. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


James F. Fullington (B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Ohio State University; A.M. 
Harvard University) is assistant professor of English at Ohio State Uni- 
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versity in charge of Freshman composition courses. He was formerly a 
member of the education department of the same university. He has con- 
tributed to publications of the Modern Language Association, Modern 
Philology, Educational Administration and Supervision, and the English 
Journal. 

Rachel Salisbury has taught English in high school and college and is 
now a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin. She has contrib- 
uted to the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

H. J. Sachs (Ph.B., M.A. University of Chicago) is assistant professor 
of English at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 

Frances R. Angus is editor of an anthology called French Poetry, and 
has written poetry appearing in Scribner’s, Unity, Interludes, Forge, 
Prism, and many leading literary journals and newspapers in the United 
States, Canada, and England. 

George C. Johnson (B.A. University of Wisconsin; M.A. University of 
Wisconsin) is instructor in English at Iowa State Teachers College. He 
was formerly associated with the faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
and has had much experience in teaching Freshman composition. 

J. O. Bailey (A.B., M.A. University of North Carolina) is instructor 
in English at the University of North Carolina. He was formerly assistant 
professor of English at Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Ruth Davies (B.A. Ohio Wesleyan; M.A. University of Chicago) is in- 
structor in English at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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ACTIVITIES IN COMPOSITION? 


English for American High Schools, by Walter Barnes, is a “different” 
text for use in high-school English classes. The title suggests that the 
book is unusual in treatment, and examination confirms that first im- 
pression. 

The fundamental difference is the principle upon which the book is 
based: that language is a social activity, a way of group conduct and 
behavior. Admitting this, we must agree with Mr. Barnes that the English 
language curriculum for American high schools should be largely deter- 
mined by the language activities and motives of the students. Working 
from this premise, Mr. Barnes discusses such social activities as conversa- 
tion, story telling, friendly and business letters, arguments, and speech 
making. 

The plan of each unit is: socialize, produce, analyze, practice. A score 
card by which the student can gauge his progress, specimens of the activ- 
ity under discussion, and a summary of the rhetorical principles involved 
are included in each section. Although there is, perhaps, a certain mon- 
otony in this plan, the exercises and projects show variation. As each di- 
vision is a complete unit, the book is very flexible, permitting any arrange- 
ment that best fits the needs of the class. Additional provisions for 
individual differences are an “Opportunities” section in each unit and a 
chapter entitled “Language Enterprises and Projects.” 

At first glance, the reader is inclined to consider this a book primarily 
for oral composition. Each unit begins with discussion, and the situations 
outlined are, for the most part, oral enterprises. Upon examination, how- 
ever, one finds that these oral projects may easily be used as a basis for 
written work. Two units are given over almost entirely to written activi- 
ties, and Part II of the book, a rhetoric and handbook, contains material 
for both oral and written composition. 

The rhetorical principles given in Part II are discussed simply and from 
the viewpoint of their relation to language activities. Grammar is treated 
from the functional viewpoint and is designed only for reference and re- 
view. Exercises for each grammatical principle discussed are given. 


* English for American High Schools. By Walter Barnes, Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, 1931. 
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The book may be used in any or all years of high school. The style, 
vocabulary, and activities, although sufficiently mature to appeal to the 
older student, are so simple, graphic, and natural that the younger student 
can comprehend them. Altogether, it is an unusual, challenging text, based 
upon social needs, and in full agreement with the most scientific methodol- 
ogy of today. 

DorotHy DAKIN 
State CoLLecE OF WASHINGTON 


NEW TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH' 


Educational progress in any direction depends upon a clear under- 
standing of conditions as they are, and an adequate interpretation of 
trends in the light of the major objectives of the program as a whole. In 
these two respects Professor Rollo L. Lyman’s volume, Te Enrichment 
of the English Curriculum, paves the way for intelligent consideration of 
one of the major problems of secondary education today—the breaking- 
down of artificial barriers between subjects and the integration of ele- 
ments in the adolescent’s approach to culture. 

The book opens with a stimulating plea for synthesis in the educational 
experiences of youth—the “interrelation of learnings developed through 
experiences in lifelike problematic situations.” Rich in suggestions for the 
teacher are the chapters envisioning a new program in high-school Eng- 
lish, with language the tool for expression of life-interests and the means 
of communication in life-activities, and with literature the deepener of 
experience, the interpreter of environment, and the source of appreciation 
of countries and of characters remote from understanding and sympathy. 
“Expression,” says the writer, “never advances one step beyond the cul- 
tural level of the individual. If this statement be true, all the processes 
which expand mental and social life—that is, all the elements of a total 
education—must be considered a part of the English curriculum.” It is a 
stirring challenge, and far-reaching in its effect. No teacher can read the 
stimulating pages of Dr. Lyman’s study without a renewed sense of the 
cultural possibilities of his subject and a sincere determination to make 
both literature and expression contribute in new and broader ways to the 
enrichment of living among boys and girls. 

The purpose of the volume is “‘to assemble, classify, and interpret repre- 


* The Enrichment of the English Curriculum. By Rollo L. Lyman. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 39, School of Education, University of Chicago, Janu- 


ary, 1932. 
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sentative studies which, during the past two decades, have attempted to 
broaden the scepe of English instruction in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges.” The mere selection and classification of 154 
studies from the multiplicity of materials available concerning correlation 
between subjects is a signal service to teachers of English. Chapters ii 
and iii present in concrete and suggestive form the expanded programs in 
reading and literature and in language and composition, characteristic of 
progressive schools today. Chapter iv concerns plans of informal co-oper- 
ation by means of which standards of good English may be maintained 
throughout the high school. The final chapters present specific plans 
which have led successfully to integration of the high-school program 
through intercorrelation of English with other subjects of study, notably 
with social studies, foreign languages, and the arts. Sometimes the cor- 
relation is secured through conscious broadening of the English course by 
a search for points of contact with other subjects, sometimes by the unit- 
ing of activities under a single teacher, and sometimes by the actual amal- 
gamation of English with other courses formerly taught as separate units. 

While teachers in general sympathize whole-heartedly with the plan to 
expand the English program in such a way as to contribute more widely 
to the cultural life of boys and girls, there are those who question the ex- 
tent to which intercorrelation of subjects will achieve that end. Results 
of the National Survey of Secondary School English point to a sense of 
dissatisfaction on the part of English teachers and supervisors (them- 
selves trained under a system of strict departmentalization) with attempts 
at synthesis which override subject matter barriers. “The set-up is arti- 
ficial,” they complain. “Correlation takes the life out of both subjects; it 
produces poor results in both. It ignores the aesthetic aspects of English. 
It overburdens the teacher. It neglects the recreational and inspirational 
elements of both literature and expression.” 

Dr. Lyman’s study replies to these objections. It points out miscon- 
ceptions and recognizes problems as yet unsolved. Perhaps its major con- 
tribution lies in the evidence it gives of the almost total absence of scien- 
tific evidence concerning the value or lack of value in the correlation of 
English with other subjects. Philosophically the case for integration 
would seem to be won. There is no argument against the oneness of cul- 
ture and the inevitable synthesis of experience. It is significant in the 
realm of method, therefore, that Dr. Lyman ends each chapter with a list 
of problems yet to be submitted to experimental investigation. Teachers 
interested in the progress of secondary education will not let his challenge 
go unanswered. 
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The Enrichment of the English Curriculum raises many questions, the 
answers to which have tremendous bearing upon the future of secondary 
education. It challenges the teacher of English to a new conception of her 
place in the cultural program of youth. It forces upon the administrator 
a recognition of his responsibility for further integration of the high-school 
curriculum. It questions the validity of a teacher-training program based 
upon narrow specialization to the exclusion of broad cultural experience. 
It proposes the substitution of carefully controlled investigation, accurate 
recording of data, and scientific evaluation of results for mere opinion 
concerning the values inherent in the correlation of subjects in high school. 
For these reasons, it merits the thoughtful consideration of all who are 
seriously concerned with the program of secondary education today. 

Dora V. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Summer’s Night. By Sylvia Thompson. Little, Brown. 


The son of an old Erglish family with country seat and generations of culture falls 
in love with the Jewish daughter of England’s newest peer. He is governed by tradi- 
tion and she by impulse, and their clash in temperaments, typifying the old and new 
England, with the contrasts of their family aides, develops interesting situations. 


Play Boy. By Elizabeth Jordan. Century. 


The dilemma of the successful business man who marries the pretty butterfly is an 
old story, but in Play Boy we have a modern young business woman loving a male 
butterfly. The technique with which she handles the situation makes the story. 


An Abandoned Orchard. By Eleanor Risley. Little, Brown. 

The story of a woman saddened by the loss of her husband and plunged into a cold 
business world in a big city, and of her escape to an abandoned farm in the Ozarks. 
Her humorous accounts of the hill people, whom she comes to understand, present 
life in simple and courageous aspects. 


Unicorn. By Marguerite Steen. Century. 


The Rheingoldstein of the story is a tiny Teutonic province sharing in the troubled 
fortunes of European monarchies of the post-war period. Internal conflict centering 
about the ducal house caused the flight of Archduchess Marguerite to Italy, her mar- 
riage to an English artist, her return to Rheingoldstein, and her final sensational de- 
cision against the monarchists. Cool satire and shrewd psychological analysis charac- 
terize the story. 
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The Story of My Life. By Clarence Darrow. Scribner’s. 


Not so much autobiography as the informal, intimate conversations of an old war- 
rior in a reminiscent mood. Darrow’s own accounts of the trial of the McNamaras, 
his own indictments for jury-fixing, his defense of Loeb and Leopold, and his part in 
the Dayton evolution trial are characterized by the same ironic thrusts, the rather 
sad humor of his observations on men and events, and his consistent distrust of the 
majority opinion for which he has been so widely admired and so widely execrated. 


Nonsuch. By William Beebe. Brewer, Warren, & Putnam. 

Dr. Beebe’s new book, his first since the publication in 1928 of Beneath Tropic 
Seas, records in a manner no less brilliant than that of the celebrated Jungle Peace 
his adventures on Nonsuch Island in Bermuda. These scientific descriptions comprise 
a curious commentary on the secondary science curricula, for they abound in refer- 
ences to embryology, zodlogy, botany, geology, meteorology, and even astronomy, 
and from the mass emerges a meaningful whole greater than the “sum of its parts.” 
The catalogue of rare creatures and incidents exhausts the lay-reader’s capacity for 
wonder. Dr. Beebe has again presented the unusual spectacle of a thorough scientist 
writing in a style that equals the intensity of drama. The book is the first of a series 
of four by Dr. Beebe and his staff on deep sea fish. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1931 . By Walter Lippmann in collabora- 
tion with William O. Scroggs. Harper & Bros. 


The first in a series of annual chronicles of foreign relations, sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. The volume summarizes such developments in this 
year of major crises as the deepening of the depression, efforts at economic stabiliza- 
tion, the moratorium, the British financial crisis, the problem of disarmament, and 
the Sino-Japanese affair, all of them analyzed from the point of view of the United 
States in relation to the world. The appendixes give the text of important state 
documents. 


America Faces the Future. Edited by Charles A. Beard. Houghton Mifflin. 


This new Beard symposium consists, for the most part, of statements by various 
liberals concerning the need and the methods of preventing the cyclical disasters with 
which society is periodically visited. Well-known liberals like Charles A. Beard, John 
T. Flynn, James Truslow Adams, Nicholas Murray Butler, and Philip LaFollette 
contribute to the discussion. The Swope plan described in Mr. Swope’s address before 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Association and President Hoover’s “plan” 
offered by way of an ironic reply to the proponents of large-scale economic planning 
in his address before the Indiana Editorial Association, June 15, 1931, are included in 
the selections. Most of these papers have previously appeared as articles or addresses 
before conferences and conventions. 


Folk-Say: A Regional Miscellany, 1931. Edited by B. A. Botkin. University 
of Oklahoma Press. 


This third volume of folk materials continues in the same high tradition of vigor- 
ous, honest portrayal characteristic of the 1929 and 1930 collections of regional litera- 
ture. In these poems, tales, sketches, throbs the power of a young race that “holds the 
cities in its arms, takes the mountains by the hand.” Here, too, are the tragic sugges- 
tions of “blood in the face of dreamers,” the whimsical brutality of the Apache Kid, 
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and the horrors of the “Ballads of the Plains.” Throughout are echoed the savage 
screams of the primitive Western frontier. This last volume of the series is perhaps 
the most notable. 


Northwest Verse. Edited by H. G. Merriam. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers. 


Here are the editor’s choices from the verse of more than a hundred writers of 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Nearly two hundred poets representing 
both established writers and unknowns were asked to submit six of their best poems, 
and from these the final choices were made. In this volume, as in Professor Merriam’s 
regional magazine, the Frontier, the significant traditional and contemporary life of 
the Northwest is reflected. Grace Hall, Stoddard King, Norman Macleod, Lucy Rob- 
inson, Lew Sarett, Esther Shepherd, and Charles Erskine Scott-Wood are among the 
more widely known poets whose work is included. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Reading Abilities of College Students. By Alvin C. Eurich. University of 
Minnesota Press. 


Can college students improve their reading abilities under a rigid program of in- 
tensive drills in paragraph reading and vocabulary? Professor Eurich’s carefully con- 
trolled experiments do not yield a conclusive affirmative. No significant differences 
between the gains made by the control groups and the experimental groups were ob- 
served in any of the four experiments. Only in Experiment II, dealing with the effect 
of vocabulary exercises, did the results seem to favor the experimental group consist- 
ently, and here the gains were slight. Professor Eurich points out that a longer and 
more intensive period with different types of vocabulary drills might result in more 
conclusive gain in general vocabulary. These studies represent valuable pioneer work 
in a problem requiring extensive investigation. 


Younger Poets: An Anthology. Edited by Nellie B. Sergent. Appleton. 


Creative writing by secondary-school pupils, remarkable in its range both as to 
authorship and subject matter. The collection includes many examples of genuinely 
successful writing, and all of it bears the freshness of youth’s energy released in free 
expression. This is a faithful report of the themes that inhabit the imagination of 
America’s adolescents. All of them are here except the helpless rage of the innocents 
against a society which betrays their purest faiths. For all teachers of English and 
classes in creative writing. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Creative Composition. By Louise S. Camp and Eva H. Lycan in collaboration 
with Frederick H. Bair. Lippincott. 


This text in advanced secondary-school composition is built on the assumption 
that creative writing can be improved by conscious effort and by analysis of the skills 
involved in the various literary forms. Built largely about the familiar types—narra- 
tion, description, exposition, persuasion, and verse—it is distinguished by its simple, 
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animated style and by its wealth of well-chosen illustrative selections. In the appen- 
dix are gathered the mechanical data involved in a concise summary of the principles 
of English grammar. 

Oh, Mr. Noah! By Sarah McLean Mullen and Muriel Lanz. Century. 

Twelve carefully selected readings dealing with animal life, suitable for the early 
junior high school period. Suggestions for silent reading tests and drills, class activi- 
ties and individual activities, and a list of other readings about animals are included. 
Each of the stories is accompanied by explanations of difficult words and questions 
testing pupil comprehension. 


Words Confused and Misused. By Maurice H. Weseen. Crowell. 

A list of words arranged for the most part in pairs which offer difficulty because 
of their similarity in meaning, pronunciation, or spelling. Examples of such pairs are 
corporeal and corporal, council and counsel, and linage and lineage. This should be of 
some assistance with instruction in the use of the dictionary. 


The Road Ahead. By Harry W. Laidler. Crowell. 

“No nation can remain a political democracy and industrial autocracy.” This doc- 
trine and the importance of a planned social economy are the burden of this “new 
American primer,” addressed to pupils of junior high school age. The book certainly 
makes fascinating reading for the thoughtful adult, but it seems somewhat advanced 
for the average junior high school pupil. It should be an interesting and revolutionary 
experiment to place this volume on the junior high school reading shelf or to use it as 
a social science text at that level. 


How To See Birds. By Eric Fitch Daglish. William Morrow. 


Practical information for the boy whose reading interests run to ornithology. By 
the distinguished author of The Life Story of Birds. 


The English of Commerce. By John B. Opdycke. With an Introduction by 

Frank A. Vanderlip. Scribner. 

This English textbook for commercial pupils attempts to embody something of the 
spirit of commercial intercourse into its chapters on diction, syntax, paragraph struc- 
ture, and the other problems of business English. All the materials and exercises are 
organized around specific problems encountered in the business world. The major 
attention is given to the business letter, advertising, business talks, business forms and 
reports, and getting a job. This book is a reprinting of a text which appeared orig- 
inally in 1920 and again in 1928. 


Peace Plays. Compiled and edited by A. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead. 


Eighteen plays containing the international peace theme. Suitable for perform- 
ance by senior high school boys and girls. The collection represents considerable va- 
riety in the casts required. The ethical motive is not made so obtrusive as to interfere 
with the enjoyment of actors or audience. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
College Shakespeare. By William John Tucker. Crowell. 


A Shakespeare text providing informal commentary on the character and problems 
of all the Shakespeare plays. The discussion avoids academic analyses of the texts 
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and extensive disputation concerning dates, origin, and authorship. This pleasant 
guide through Shakespeare makes a systematic effort at arousing genuine appreciation 
of the great dramatist. A chapter on Shakespeare biography and a discussion of the 
Baconian theory are included. 


An Introduction to American Poetry. By Frederick C. Prescott and Gerald D. 
Sanders. F. S. Crofts. 


A comprehensive anthology of American poetry which aims primarily to present 
poetry typical of each of the periods in the literary development of the nation. By 
far the largest part of this anthology is devoted to the nineteenth-century group, con- 
sisting of Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Whit- 
man. A very limited number of recent poems is included. A special table of contents 
provides a classification by types. 


The World’s Best Essays. Edited by F. H. Pritchard. Albert and Charles Boni. 


A thousand pages of famous essays from many periods and peoples reprinted in the 
dollar “Bonibooks Series.” 


Ethics and Practices in Journalism. By Albert F. Henning. Long & Smith. 


Informal comments, many of them banalities and all of them “safe,” concerning 
the ethics of a profession notorious for the lack of it. This description of an important 
American industry is obviously designed for classroom consumption. The discussion 
is, for the most part, uncritical, though such chapters as “Faking News and Making 
News” and “Sensationalism” contain a few interesting illustrations of the milder 
forms of journalistic malpractice. 


Editorial Thinking and Writing. By Chilton Rowlette Bush. Appleton. 

A thorough and scholarly treatment of the problems of the psychological, journal- 
istic, and stylistic problems of editorial writing. The book is amply provided with 
fresh examples from the newspaper world. 


The Essentials of English Composition. Revised Edition. By James W. Linn. 
Scribner. 


A reprinting of a concise handbook in college composition that has been popular 
for many years. 


Ventures in Contemporary Reading. By Smith, Ogburn, and Watson. Long- 
mans, Green. 


Readings in contemporary essays of a range wide enough to satisfy many prefer- 
ences. In this diversity of interesting materials the following essays stand out: Hugh 
Walpole’s “Notes from a Northern Cottage,” Norman Angell’s “The ‘Plan or Perish’ 
Doctrine,” Fosdick’s “Building a Personality,” Rebecca West’s “Blessed Are the Pure 
in Heart,” and Lewis Mumford’s “The America of Sinclair Lewis.” 


Troilus and Cressida. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. D. C. Heath. 


This edition of Troilus and Cressida continues in the Arden Shakespeare tradition 
of emphasizing in the notes and aids the dramatic qualities of the play, as distin- 
guished from verbal and textual criticism. 
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Contemporary Drama: European Plays, Vol. II. Selected by Watson and 
Pressey. 
Continues the series of modern European plays with Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, Pelleas 
and Melisande of Maeterlinck, Sudermann’s Magda, Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya. 


A Manual for Freshman English. By George Summey, Jr. Nelson. 


A fairly comprehensive textbook in composition emphasizing the language needs 
encountered at the Freshman level in college. The expository material of the text 
avoids both the prolixity of the older college text and the extreme brevity of the 
familiar Freshman manual. The work abounds in live illustrative material and exer- 
cises. The major divisions of the book are the conventional ones on “Paragraphs,” 
“Sentences,” “Words,” “Exposition,” “Argumentation and Other Types of Writing,” 
but under each classification the topics are selected for their practical rather than 
their academic value. A reference guide appears inside the front and back covers. 


Magazine Article Readings. By Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and Donald Lemen 

Clark. Macmillan. 

A book of models for the writer of magazine articles intended as a companion vol- 
ume for Magazine Article Writing. The selections range from merely competent 
journalism to a level approaching literature. The authors represented in the collection 
are so astonishingly diverse in occupation- and life-interests as to include a waitress, 
a day laborer, a bank robber, a beauty specialist, a physician, a criminologist, and 
so on. The topics dealt with are equally diversified. May B. Mullett’s “How the 
Hotel Clerk Sizes You Up,” Albert E. Wiggam’s “How Musical Are You?” Joseph 
F. Hook’s “Buried Alive,” and Rodney Gilbert’s “Money by the Ton” are charac- 
teristic titles. 
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